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PREFACE. 



To explain the purport of a book by preface when 
its title says all that can be said, seems super- 
fluous, although custom has made it necessary; 
as the servant announces by name the dear friend 
whose face, on entering, claims and gains our wel- 
come, needing no announcement to ensure it. I 
therefore stand at the door of a most kind public, 
and, as the old " chorus" bespoke the attention of 
the audience, beg a hearing by my " Preface." 

So few lives are exactly aUke, that each of us 
can learn from others' experience. When I first 
began my " life," I felt terribly at a loss to know 
what was right, or how I could best gain the 
goodwill of my neighbours, and should have 
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read with gratitude anything likely to help me. 
I hope I am not incurring the charge of vanity 
if I therefore put forth a few scenes of real life 
as hints for the benefit of those similarly cir- 
cumstanced. The lectures have been so often 
borrowed that I make no apology for their inser- 
tion. So once more my " Preface " begs for a 
kind reception : whether welcome to an old 
friend, or courtesy to a new acquaintance, 
matters little. 
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CHAPTER I. 

This is the spirit in which I begin my narra- 
tive. I confess myself guilty of an old hard- 
necked prejudice, even from childhood, and make 
all the atonement in my power, by publicly abju- 
ring my etroT. Brought up in an agricultural 
village, when railways were not general, and daily 
papers never reached us, I listened to histories 
of " strikes " and " outbreaks of colliers " with a 
terror mingled with thanksgiving which few could 
understand nowadays. 

All that was lawless, rude, unstable as asso- 
ciated with colliers, became "my prejudice/' 
r B 
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Nay, by a strange absurdity, I never thought of 
the " Gordon Riots," (rather a pet horror of 
mine on winter nights,) but I felt sure there were 
plenty of colliers in them, and I verily believe the 
discovery of the richest coal-mine in our village 
would have been to me as a terrible misfortune 
— colliers would have come ! 

My prejudice however lay dormant for many 
years, during which time I married and lived 
abroad, and but for our gaining a lawsuit, 
that increased our income, I might have for- 
gotten my husband was a mine-owner. When 
it seemed a positive duty to take up our abode 
" due north," a few of the old terrors woke up, 
and it was with an amount of heroism I was 
ashamed to confess I announced to all whom it 
concerned that "I was going to live amongst 
colliers," and curtly put on one side the remon- 
strances of friends, because I was conscious of 
my own inclination to heed them, 

A long residence abroad had certainly wearied 
me with servility and unmeaning politeness. The 
evening salutation of our servants, " your Excel- 
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lency's slave," annoyed me absurdly; at least, 
therefore, I should hear the truth and nothing 
but the truth from coUiers — and for the rest, 
a pretty wife I should be to shrink from sacri- 
ficing myself to my husband's good ! So I gave 
ready assent, and prepared for my new life with 
a brave heart outwardly, and many more fears 
than hopes inwardly, declaring on all occasions a 
north country life was " my delight," and that 
by comparison all others were uncongenial. 

I write this, nothing doubting that many have 
had my foolish erroneous ideas about colliers, and 
feeling it as an act of justice to them as a body 
to testify to the good feeling and kindness I ever 
received at their hands. I number hosts of 
friends in their ranks; and so, in recounting many 
a bit of humour which my residence among them 
brought to light, I most emphatically state that 
nothing is further from my mind than to throw 
the faintest shade of ridicule upon men for whom 
I have a warm regard : it is only to show their 
quaintness and worth that I shall endeavour to 
tell my " Life amongst ^Colliers." 

B 2 



4 Life amongst the Colliers. 

A lovely day in spring saw us on the way to 
Brentwood, my husband and self, my mother, 
four children, a London nurse, and such a host 
of pets ! — two dogs, a cat, gold fish, white mice ; 
in fact, every possible sign of an exodus to a 
strange uncivilized land. Our steward had writ- 
ten to propose that the tenantry and colliers 
should meet us at the station in a body, and, 
in place of horses, drag us to " the Hall," a dis- 
tance of three miles at the least; but this we 
would not hear of, so it was decided that the 
reception should be as quiet and unpretending 
as a comfortable carriage and four post-horses 
would allow. Arrived at the station, we had 
scarcely proceeded a mile when two men of gi- 
gantic proportions, on cart-horses to match, 
rode up to us — ^very much in the '' stand and 
deliver style," hardly waited to say to each other 
*' they're coom," when they turned tail and gal- 
loped back as fast as Gilpin. Anything more 
C/Omical I never saw ; an army of police could not 
have sent them flying faster. The village gained, 
we were met by the ban(rj)laying " See the Con- 
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quering Hero comes," a compliment intended 
for the postilion, I suggested, as he was the first 
seen. Eight bells rang louder than any other 
eight bells ever rang before ; a vast crowd of un- 
bouneted women and cheery-faced men shouted 
in every key, and our children replied in shrieks 
of delight, " Only look, the Horse Guards have 
come !" — the said band being arrayed in white 
trousers and scarlet jackets fitting certainly " as 
tight as a drum." The London maid was ''over- 
come with fear," and I nearly choked by mingled 
feelings of interest in a new home, wishes that I 
might do my duty therein, and a sense of the 
humorous ever getting me into dilemmas. The 
steward was armed with a long staff, with which 
he preceded the array, in imitation, I suppose, 
of those who head a regiment ; but he bade us 
welcome in the name of all so kindly, so heartily, 
the general assent being given in such cheers, 
that we felt " at home" at once. He apologized 
for having ordered '* tea only" for us, to which 
we soon sat down, seven in number. A pair of 
roast fowls, ditto boiled, a leg of mutton, a ham, 
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and a stack of tea-cakes of a peculiar kind, made 
of light dough, known as " Tommy," being what 
we knew henceforth as " a strong tea." This 
concluded, Stevenson (the steward) announced 
"as there was a few lads (meaning colliers of 
every age) as would like to drink to the Master, 
and have a word with him." So " the Master" 
desired a jug of ale to be drawn. Stevenson 
was amazed at our simplicity. " Well, Sir, as 
there's nigh on a hundred on 'em, and there's 
plenty more to coom, I reckon a joog won't go 
fur." 

After enjoying our amazement suflSciently, he 
suggested that they should adjourn to "t'ould 
Swaan," where he could preside and keep the 
peace, as he combined the oflSces of steward and 
constable, explaining to me the quelling effect, 
during a row, of his " dropping in perraiscuous- 
like as it were with his tommy hawker " (con- 
stable's staff). 

Then the ringers craved a fee, which was 
granted at once, with a strong hint that we had 
need more of rest than music. " Nay, it should 
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niver be said that we were not well rung in." So 
at midnight only was there silence. Next morn- 
ing, as may be siipposed, I felt no small curiosity 
to know more of my whereabouts. That our 
village was in the heart of a mining district, eight 
miles from our " shopping town,'* as well as that 
we were " lord and lady of the manor," " squire 
and squiress," " master and missis," in one— or 
I should rather say, two, — I already knew. 

Our new home had remained untenanted for 
years. Our rector, sorrowing for the death of his 
wife, had gone abroad, leaving a curate as new 
as we were. Lawyer and doctor were bachelors, 
as were the principal farmers ; so if I gained the 
womanly gratification of having it all my own 
way, I had also the responsibility of being looked 
to for everything. 

Of our house, I need only say, it was a com- 
fortable country mansion — full of '' two stairs up," 
" three stairs down," having been " pieced on " 
and " added to " immensely. It was the centre 
of the village, but so shut out as to avoid all in- 
convenience, and looked over " a view " famed, 
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even where nature had been most lavish ; a nice 
garden, rather giving promise than fulfilment, led 
to a ha-ha, dividing it from a large pasture, known 
as " the Intack ;" a term beyond * meadow ' and 
beneath 'park/ This was belted by the rich 
woods of our richer neighbours, who did not enjoy 
them half so much as we did, so frequently were 
they absent. Beyond the woods an expanse of 
country through which the trains coursed each 
other in serpentine windings of white smoke, and 
in the distance, the Derbyshire hills, forty miles 
away, bounded the horizon, in many a sunset 
recalling the glorious cities of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, " whereof the hills reached unto the hea- 
vens." I well remember on one occasion the 
beauty of the scene fiUing my heart so full that I 
involuntarily exclaimed to a friend standing by, 
" Is it possible that anything in the next world 
can be more beautiful !" and was " brought to " 
by her placid observation," I'm sure I don't know, 
but I have heard that the American scenery beats 
everything." Cropsey's pictures have .since 
taught me what " American scenery " really is ; 
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yet, as our schoolmistress said on a future occa- 
sion, " That was not what I meant." 

The garden unluckily had been left to an old 
man " to set out for me in his best style." There 
was already a weeping-ash in the centre, and a 
dear old weather-beaten sun-dial to be wreathed 
with flowers on all festive occasions ; but his 
" beds " bewildered me — two mis-shapen patches, 
one filled with sunflowers, the other camomiles ; 
when I made a mild remonstrance, I was told, 
" turkeys fattened on the seeds of one, and t'other 
wor good for fomentaations and so wor mawls" 
(marsh mallows). Poor old man, he had but one 
idea, the cause of the "arpodemicin thetaaters," 
and the needle to the pole was not more constant; 
so by-and-by he was drafted off to plainer work, 
and our garden became an attraction and plea- 
sure under abler hands. 

It took us some time to get, in Brentwood 
phrase, " fettled oop, and sidened a bit," so that 
public curiosity as to the dress and appearance 
of the party — more especially of " our Missis " 
— was kept on the alert. But at last I found 

B 3 
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time to go beyond the gates ; there was not much 
to tempt one, I must own, after due attention had 
been given to the grandest of old elms, walled 
round, because Whitfield had once preached under 
it. The village itself was one long straggling street 
(so called by courtesy), here and there a raised 
pathway, as frequently none. " Up town " led 
off into the country ; " down town '' forked off 
to Warstone, our shopping town, and to "the 
pits," fortunately nearly a mile off, so we were 
neither smoked or interfered with by them in the 
least ; there were two, three-quarters of a mile 
apart, and those of an adventurous turn could 
walk underground from the one to the other. I de- 
clined. Small shops, two " publics," many beer- 
shops, colliers' cottages, farm-houses — no two alike 
— blacksmiths' forges, and a foul open sewer run- 
ning sluggishly down the street, were the inani- 
mate objects of interest ; animated life was repre- 
sented by flattened faces in windows beyond count, 
anxious to see how I was dressed, and what of Lon- 
don fashion " was worth copying." Prolonged 
expectation' made the disappointment keener. 



Thinking it very bad taste to sweep the floor of a 
poor old woman's house with a silk dress, as if 
marking the contrast between her station and 
mine, I did not dream of " dressing up " for the 
village, and should never have known how I dis- 
appointed the people thereby, had I not sent my 
London nurse in the carrier's cart to do some 
shopping on a market day ; returning thence, her 
companions began, — 

" Well ! if your Missus be' ant as plain a woman 
as iver we seed." She (meaning to repeat it 
to me) burst out in flat denial of this ^^ plain " 
fact, but to no purpose. 

" Eh, but she be ; whoy she's bin at Brent- 
wood nigh on three weeks, and she's niver once 
bin out in a veil." I learned, in time, that a veil 
and parasol were the signs of true grandeur. 

Soon after this, a friend in a neighbouring 
town asked Stevenson how I got on amongst 
them. " Why, very well, I think, oifly she's so 
plain. T'other day our Missus wor speaking 
to me i' back yard, and Mrs. Key came in. She 
had a veil down to her knees a'most. I reckon 
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our Missus cut in pretty quick, when she seed 
thatr 

A pleasanter report of me was the old garden- 
er's, of whom my cousin asked " How they found 
me ?" " Oh, she's mighty pleasant to talk wi', only 
we don't understand a word she says." This was 
before I had acquired the Brentwood language. 
When hearing one man ask another, " Nay, lad, 
what's t'agate on wi' that stee ?" I should not 
have recognised " Now, lad, what are you busy 
about with that ladder ?" Nor understood, " Ay, 
lad, what art bound for o' Moondav ?" and the 
response, " I reckon I'm going laaking," to sig- 
nify " What do you mean to do on Monday ?" ''I 
believe I'm going a holiday-making." But each 
word so strange has a better derivation than those 
who use them wot of. Sir C. Anderson's * Tour 
in Norway ' gives " stee," from the Norwegian 
word " stige," a ladder ; " lake," from " laaken," 
to play. May not our " larking " have its deri- 
vation from this word? But in time I might 
have passed an examination, and was able to con- 
verse in the true Brentwood tongue. 
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Speaking with a poor woman about the daugh- 
ters of her neighbour, who were in " service in 
publics/' and came home on Sundays sometimes 
to dazzle the village, she said, " I reckon their 
cloathes be'ant as good in quaality as your'n, but 
they've a sight more coolours on at once." 

One Sunday, after church, 1 called on my old 
friends at the " Bede almshouses," who on two 
shillings a week were expected by the parish to 
do well ; (however, we screwed sixpence more a 
week out of the said parish.) I began with apolo- 
gies that I had not been lately. 

** Niver mind, so thou'st coom ; we thowt thou'd 
gone to Lunnon mayhap, as thou didn't call, but 
thou look'st rare and bonny now thou hast 
coom," taking my silk dress between finger and 
thumb. " Ay ! and thou know'st how to tak care 
of thee sen too," 

I really felt ashamed of myself for " brave at- 
tire," only old Betty esteeming me as something 
belonging to the parish generally, and herself espe- 
cially, went on to say, " If silk wor twice as good, 
it would not be too good for thee, and it's rare 
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to see thee. Fo-alks get stalled I reckon of see- 
ing nought, and I canna walk wi a bad leg \ an 
if I could, I've niver a bonnet to walk in/* Luck- 
ily the village milliner, " hoping threepence each 
would not be too much," covered some poke 
shapes with black satin, and poor old Betty's 
good wrinkled face looked at me in church many 
a time, as Truth might look up from the bottom 
of her well ; and frequent were our after consul- 
tations on dress. In her own words, " Parson 
wor kind enough, but a body could na' be talking 
wi' him 'bout bonnets and bits o' clouts." She 
with her two neighbours were brave examples of 
a hard Hfe borne cheerfully ; they had worked — 
brought up large families unaided — and now at 
past seventy had difficulty in keeping body and 
soul together; so I could well understand the 
change we wrought, — to them the commonest 
comforts were luxuries ; after an illness, when I 
asked Betty if she was better, the energy of her 
reply left no doubt. " Better ! I should think so. 
Why ivery drop o' them broths was gravies." 
For " spiced gruel," as a sedative, I soon gained 
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fame ; more so, that I always gave a choice. 
" What will you have, onion gruel, or spiced ?" 
Betty invariably replying, " Lots 0' spice and a 
soop o' beer, if you please, lady, and thank you 
for asking a body ;" Nanny meekly wishing me 
to choose, but that, "to be sure, she was mighty 
stiff over an inion, if I'd no objections!" As for 
the pleasant little surprises of a penny slice of 
liver and one of bacon for Sunday's dinner, they 
continually proved how cheaply pleasure was to 
be bought in Brentwood, gaining for me and 
mine such prayers on dying beds as no pence 
could buy. Heaven has given rest to my old 
friends long since. 

Then "the Squire" took for " his Brigade " the 
six withered old road-men, who broke stones by 
the way-side, whose legs from " rheumatiz " and 
age formed all sorts of symmetrical bewilder- 
ments. One Christmas we surprised them with 
warm jackets and scarlet comforters, and they in 
turn surprised us by " standing in line " as we 
went to church, very proud of the " bit o' coolour 
round t'necks," " making our hearts (with rever- 
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ence be it said) burn within us." So by con- 
sulting the tastes of our poorer neighbours we 
made firm friends ; and I am sure, if those who 
speak of the roughness and ingratitude of the 
poor would lay aside their own prejudices more 
frequently, and conform to others, much more 
good would be done, and the kindness " which 
makes the whole world akin " felt enduringly. 

I scandalized an excellent, kind-hearted woman 
by adding a simple steel brooch to my singing 
girls' winter dress ; but the brooches pinned their 
hearts to me, and gained me many a confidence 
I had not otherwise received. When a large 
party in the neighbourhood was under discus- 
sion, our servants heard with satisfaction " it was 
reckoned as their Missis was one of the best 
dressed, if her gown hadn't been too long to show 
her ankles like." 

Further experience taught one the wisdom of 
this style. Anything to equal our roads in winter 
I never saw. The custom of the country being 
to have a raised path made of coal-dust firmly 
imbedded together, it follows that the mud is of 
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the blackest, and every lane a " Slough of De- 
spond," but no one minds it. If I had sunk to 
my neck, a passer-by would have picked me out 
with the remark, " It's rather slaape to-day, I 
reckon/' One day, bent on a constitutional, I 
started to meet a friend whom I expected from 
town; stopping to gossip, I missed her and trudged 
on a considerable distance, when I came up to the 
aforesaid old road-men, and we held this dia- 
logue : 

" Have you seen my pony-chaise pass ?" 

" Yees — wi' a woman in it, we thowt it wor 
yow." 

" No, I am here, you see ; I came to meet it," 
— an idea hardly recognized as yet. 

" Ah ! then it wasn't yow ! and Jaames here, 
he thowt it was yow, — didn't thee, lad?" 

James, taking a meditative view of things in 
general from the top of his " pick " — 

" Yees, I thowt it was yow, ar did." 

Finding the difficulty of settling my own iden- 
tity, I muttered — 

" Well, it's very tiresome to have walked so far 
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for nothing," and was consoled by, "Niver mind, 
it'll do you good, straighten your legs a bit." 

As I retraced my steps I heard once more, 
" Well, I'm sure I thowt it wor her, now didn't 
thou?" Much amused, I walked on until I met 
some one who certainly was far above the road- 
men, and in reply to his inquiry " how I had 
courage to walk so far in such a day," repeated 
the consolation I had just received. "Well, 
really," said he, " these old men must be told not 
to speak so familiarly to you. Straighten your 
legs, indeed ; I should think they don't require 
straightening !" — thereby being more familiar, I 
thought, although I knew he intended the greatest 
possible respect, 

" And you let the people speak so to you ?" 
commented my London friend when I got home. 

" Yes, and in time they'll talk to you in the 
same manner." And they did, to her delight. 
Driving one day, she was almost convulsed with 
laughter by an argument between the coachman 
and a friend allowed a seat in the whitechapel. 

" So the Major's a-goin' to be married !" 
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"Surer 

"Well! Will as knows John as lives wi' Major's 
Uncle told me." 

" Well ! I seed him a awkin' a ooman about 
on his arm last time I wor to Warstone, and 
sez I — ^he's bound to marry her, he is." 

For the credit of his perception I am glad 
to say, the match did come off; " bound'' mean- 
ing likely. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Our furniture and prints soon gained renown. 
The carpenter who unpacked Landseer's " Shoe- 
ing the Horse " was " fairly bet wi' it, and felt as 
if he could eat it;" so on the next Foresters' day 
we decided that those who liked to go through 
the house and see its improvements were welcome. 
I am afraid I can hardly do that day justice. 
An immense number of men who had been to 
church, dressed in their best, and then dined 
happily together at " t'ould Swaan," walked in 
pairs solemnly, headed by a *' Maid Marian " in 
a costume of green cotton velvet richly trimmed 
in rabbit skin, a cap of the same with a brood of 
ostrich feathers (for many a bird had been de- 
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spoiled, and the wonder was, how one head could 
carry such a load), all independent of each other 
in position, one of bright pink evidently at vari- 
ance with its yellow neighbour resolutely droop- 
ing over the wearer's left eye ; the said "Marian *' 
(a collier) seated on a pony " sidling," and, with 
her immediate suite, taking a distinguished posi- 
tion on the lawn — the followers forming a circle, 
little finger locked in little finger, and I must say 
looking far from comfortable or wise. Neither did 
I, when " the Master " ran in to say he had a 
pair of young horses to try in the yard, and de- 
pended on me to give a welcome. I dared not 
speak to them singly, for their names were un- 
known to me, so were their callings. Just when I 
had gained heart of grace to open my mouth, a 
mischief-loving friend came behind me and whis- 
pered, " Queen Elizabeth reviewing her troops at 
Tilbury Fort,"—" shutting me up '' effectually. 
Then I appealed to a nurse-girl, whom I had 
foolishly hired from the village on report, for- 
getting its accent. 

" Susan, come here and tell me who these men 
are." 
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"Whoy (pointing vaguely) yon chap's our 
coosin — a cooachman." 

"What man do you mean — the one in black ?" 
" Noa — ^yoD ! him as has gotten a stoomach/' 
"Well, but," I said desperately, "they've all 
got that." 

"Yees, but he's a bigger one than t'other 
chaps/' And then I saw a white summer- 
coated person with the peculiarity of rather 
obese men, holding his coat a la Pickwick and dis- 
playing his figure in profile. Luckily Stevenson 
appeared, and said, "Missis wor glad to see them, 
but felt rather strange like. Master hoped they 
would not take his absence ill, but would walk 
through and see how they liked what he'd done 
to the Hall." 

I may as well dismiss Susan here. The impossi- 
bility of weeding her words was soon apparent. It 
was droll enough to see the nurse's face, when 
she heard her pets threatened with " And I'll tell 
yer moother to spank yer," or scolded for not 
knowing what " cobbles " were — lumps of coal ; 
but from wonder sprang imitation, and we were 
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forced to look out elsewhere. But to return 
to the Foresters. Many were the compliments 
we received ; much was the comfort one or two 
shopkeepers felt, to find there was chintz in 
t' Hall, but nothing so common in their rooms 
— thank goodness, they could aflTord moreen ! 
But John Frith, a collier, said, " He liked all, but 
most the big glass in the drawing-room. Whoy, 
when he went in, he seed a chap looking at him 
iver so, and joost as he wor goin' to say to a maate, 
* that's a tightish Kttle chap is yon !' dashed if he 
didn't see it wor his sen !" — and John's admira- 
tion of himself made a great joke against him in 
the mine for many a day. The carpenter, Spicer 
by name, occasioned me a serious rebuke from 
my husband. The window-shutters were having 
light let into them, when I entered the nursery. 
He began to express his admiration of the " sight 
of books we had downstairs," and to inquire of 
me which was my favourite, adding that he 
esteemed * Waaterton's Waanderings ' above all — 
*' reckoned that a moomy was the most interest- 
ing sight as iver was." Thence, digressing to 
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poetry, he launched forth in praise of Alexander 
Selkirk. " That he should have had the presence 
of mind to write them lines — on a desolate island 
toor 

" But/' I said, " Spicer, you don't believe that 
he was wrecked with a clean sheet of paper, pen, 
and ink all ready in his pocket, do you ? Cowper 
supposed his feelings." 

" Well, now, I niver thought about that," and 
the bull's eye was cut all awry, to my perpetual 
reproach. 

"But, you see, I read it i' 'Chaambers.' 
You're wrong this time, for it said, ' Lines by 
Selkirk.' So it wor him as wrote it." 

Seeing that argument was useless, on my next 
visit to town I bought him a copy of Cowper, 
and turning the leaf down at the poem in ques- 
tion, sent it to Mr. Spicer. 

Passing his door several days afterwards, and 
hearing a droning sound, I ventured to step in, 
and see what was going on. Mrs. Spicer seated 
on a reversed clothes-basket, setting good house- 
keeping rules at defiance by " watching the pot 
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boil ;" a mob of little Spicers surrounding her, in 
all stages of dirt ; and Mr. Spicer, in rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves, reading aloud. He paused to say, 
" Ah ! you see I was a-reading ' Hugh Geen (so he 
pronounced Eugene) Haram' to my wife, but now 
you're coom, I'll have the benefit o' your laming 
afore you leave ;" and taking up a book in pass- 
ing, he made a stride to the door, closed it, and 
sat himself so firmly against it that I felt an extra 
anxiety to go home. Thus Mr. Spicer : 

" Well, I reckon you wor right about them 
lines, but it fairly capped me, and I wish Td 
niver known as how he didn't write them his 
sen ; but it can't be helped. Now who was 
Virgil?" opening Cowper at his translation from 
Virgil. I mildly replied that he was a Roman 
poet who lived thirty years before Christ, but 
could say no more ere he broke in, " Oh ! I 
know — ^him as wrote Homer," and moving fi-om 
the door allowed me to pass out, and his family 
to hear the conclusion of ' Hugh Geen.' 

It was perhaps more than weak, that I did 
not correct him, but I had destroyed one illusion 

c 
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and was sorry for him ; he was certainly one of 
the characters of the place, with one weakness, 
but that a strong one — beer. Some time before 
we went he had taken the pledge, and felt so 
sure of himself that he lectured on Temperance — 
concluding, I was told, thus : 

" And you see, lads, whereas there was niver a 
bit o' bacon to be seen i' t'house, now I can't go 
upstairs but I'm banging t'heead against t'hams," 
the hooks in the rafters being, happily for his elo- 
quence, placed close to the door opening on the 
stairs. I know not if " t'hams" were oversalted, 
but I sorrow to say, when they were eaten, thirst 
and beer once more assailed him, and after two 
years, remonstrance being wasted, we were obKged 
to employ another and a wiser man. At the 
time of the Great Exhibition, Spicer, with many 
of his friends, went to London. There was an 
idea of going in a body to beg " the Master " to 
go with them ; and when it was found I had been 
to St. Peter's, Rome, I gained such credit for 
" knowing a sight o' larning," I might have been 
taken also, but I was content to hear from them 
in turn what they had seen. 
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Few found themtelves rewarded. The black- 
smith "could see wheels and implements at home ; 
but the sham fight in the Park was foine." 
Another man " could not sleep for the din ! it wor 
like lads and lasses banging chairs and tables 
about all night ; and then t'house where he 
stayed had a garden wi' a gate locked; he 
reckoned hisself inside a jail." Poor Spicer 
visiting a friend in the crowded part of Oxford 
Street, had been taken ill, and felt " for all the 
world it wor like living in a clap o' thoonder." 
" Well, but what did you think of what you did 
see ? " T asked. " I thought as how Brentwood 
wor so pretty when I got whoam, I'd niver go 
away again." Looking down the village it was 
diflScult to understand this " home sickness," es- 
pecially so long as the open sewer or "sow," of 
which I have spoken, remained. One little child 
did fall in, an event which roused us to battle 
with that hydra-headed prejudice "the Parish!" 
Oh ! the words, money, time, and temper need- 
ful in such combats. Men, kind and friendly 
individually, became collectively perfect stones, 

c 2 
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when interfered with on such a long-established 
institution as an open " sow." It was entrench- 
ing on the liberty of the Brentwood subject. 
*' Smells and dirt as had done for others might 
do for us," to which with some asperity I ob- 
jected. Finding remonstrance unavailing, " our 
Master" tried stratagem, appeared to sleep over the 
open " sow," started for the surveyorship of high- 
ways, was duly elected, closed the sewer, and said 
those who missed it must appeal to the magistrates 
against him. A little time, and very few of our 
twelve hundred inhabitants but recognized the 
benefit. This success gave us courage to attempt 
more, and we soon, by virtue of office, had a line 
of pavement threading the village. An old un- 
sightly barn was transformed into a row of pretty 
cottages, garden-fronted, with green palings. The 
smithy was moved to an open space. The colliers' 
houses cleaned down, and splashed — I think it is 
called : a kind of stucco-like mud is laid on. And 
a man of enterprise called to propose a daily 
omnibus to and from Warstone, if we would 
build him a house and stables. No sooner pro» 
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posed than done. We began to feel ourselves 
little by little drawing nearer to the world at 
large — instead of, as some one expressed it, living, 
not at the Land's End, but round the corner; 
and really passing through the village at night, 
when fine, was by no means an unpleasant thing. 
Coals cost us four and threepence a ton. I fancy 
the " lads" had part of their " wage" in " cooils" 
(coals), and the second quality, called " slack," 
came still cheaper ; so as each cottage door stood 
open you passed such cheery, bonny fires, as 
warmed one even to see. The measures were 
Greek to me. If we wanted to give Betty a 
week's coal, we bought " a tub" for sixpence. 
The tenants took it in turn to lead our coals, 
which custom was known as " booning." Our 
yearly expenditure was twenty pounds ; but then 
occasionally the servants had fires in their bed- 
rooms, and a London friend on parting said, " I 
never knew what * a fire' meant until I stayed 
at Brentwood." 

The approach to the church had to be under- 

N taken cautiously, in every sense of the word. An 

old collier lived in a cottage har^ by the gates of 
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the churchyard, with an asthma so terrible he had 
slept in his chair nightly for near twenty years. Of 
course " looking out o' winder" was a great recre- 
ation for one so afflicted,and something nice to look 
at was desirable. His object was " a midden" — a 
dunghill; and the general opinion was, "he would 
die if midden wor moved. Tommy Willson worn't 
a man to be meddled wi\ Why, he'd thrown eshea 
and stooff out o' front door all his life, and it wor 
hard to expect him to gi' oop old ways." " Who 
was his landlord ?" was our first inquiry, " Oh ! 
worse and worse — he was John White, a Methodist 
leader." It proyed better and better — ^the said 
John White, a most respectable shopkeeper, meet- 
ing our wishes as soon as my husband explained, 
"we only wished to have as good an entrance to 
our church as he had to his chapel, surely that 
was reasonable. He would willingly give such 
materials as might be required, and had no fear of 
surmounting the/ midden.' " "You shall have 
all the help I can give. Sir. I'll call on Tommy 
to-night, and you go to him in the morning." 

Tommy proved so amenable when called on, 
was so inclined "to believe Squire, as flowers 
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wor nicer to look at than midden," that he 
gave such feeble spade help as he could, and very 
soon had as neat a little house and garden as 
heart could wish, and took vast credit to himself 
for the improvement, especially when aa old 
crony from the workhouse came up by my invi- 
tation one Sunday to dine and see " how he wor 
fettled oop." In gratitude for this I must needs 
try to cure his asthma, and reading somewhere 
that chopped camomile flowers mixed with to- 
bacco was a specific, immediately prepared such 
a quantity as tempted him to smoke without dis- 
cretion. The consequence was, he was so vio- 
lently sick, he declared " he was bound to die ;" 
and I, terrified, implored him to try a cup of 
strong coffee next time the asthma was worse, 
and smash the pipe. This prescription really 
was " the right soart." 

It was difficult to imagine such nuisances be- 
ing tolerated year after year. * The Builder' had 
not then taught me how popular open " sows" 
and '' middens " are. 

In Brentwood I soon found there were two 
conclusive arguments for everything. When '' it 
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alius wor so" £Edled, then " qoaality thinks differ- 
ent to us poor foalks" came to the rescue, try- 
ing my patience to the utmost. A woman met 
me one biting cold day crossing the churchyard. 
" I was just goin' to you, to relieve my mind," 
she began. 

" Why, what's the matter ?" 

'' Our lass has gotten married this morning." 

'' I am very glad indeed to hear it. I con- 
gratulate you." 

'' What ! a collier lad as hasn't a home fit for 
our lass !" 

" Then you must start them a little. Under the 
circumstances I really think you should feel glad 
he has married Jane." 

" Oh ! I know what you're thinking of, but 
you see quaality thinks so different about misfor- 
tun's !" 

Again, taking the butcher aback by ordering 
" ox tails." " They had none." " What becomes 
of them?" "I reckon they're sold wi' skins, 
but you may have them for fourpence each, if 
ye will." "Oh! what a waste, and the poor 
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old women so badly off; you do not know what 
good soup they make." " P'raps — ^you see quaa- 
lity thinks so different." 

The blacksmith of the village, in contradistinc- 
tion to the blacksmith of the pits, of whom I 
shall speak presently, was " an original " physi- 
cally. He might have sat for Longfellow's * Smith,' 
for " a mighty man is he ;" and he 

** Goes on Sunday to the Chnrch 
And sits among the boys." 

Being a teacher at the Sunday school, on drowsy 
afternoons he distinguished himself most by keep- 
ing up a running fire of rappings on the heads of 
small sleepy little urchins, the result of which 
would have sent phrenologists wild. Being so 
"brawny and strong" himself, I am sure he 
could not realize pain. I can never forget his face 
of astonishment at my question : " How is your 
wife to-day ? I was sorry to hear she is ill." 

" 111 ! my wife ill ?" and off went his paper cap. 
" Nowt ails her ; whoy, she's nobbut gotten a 
babby ! she's not ill, bless thee !" 

Soon after, baby, the cause of my mistake, was 

C3 
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seized with convulsions and died. I condoling 
with him, hoped he had sent for the doctor. 

" Yees ! he wor fetched, not that I see ony 
good wi' doctors. He ordered me to clap a leech 
on bairn, and put it i' hot waater, but it deed all 
the same." 

" You have the comfort of having tried the re- 
medies." 

" Nay ! 1 had leech put on to please my 
Missus, but I said I weam't have bairn bothered 
wi' hot waater, and it wor'nt." 

The poor mother took the loss with less 
stoicism I suppose, for she had a sl^ht attack of 
paralysis one night, of which her husband gave 
me these particulars. *' Missis says to me, when 
she woke, *I say, lad, summat's amiss i' my 
faaceT *Ay, lass,' I said, *why thoust had a 
stroake, thee faace is all a crookt ;' and she had 
had a stroake surei^." 

I fancied I should have preferred a gentler form 
of words, had I been his Missis, but she spoke of 
him when she recovered as having been kindness 
itself in her trouble. 
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Not the least interesting expedition was " going 
down the Pit." Stajring with us, when it was 
first proposed, were two gentlemen, one a Paris 
artist, quite unused even to a French country life, 
and afflicted with deafness fearfully ; the other a 
young officer just appointed to a regiment, full of 
daring in words. M. Jules was curious to see 
everything, so begged to accompany " the Mas- 
ter." Mr. Pranks thought it gallant to insist on 
escorting " the Missis." I, in ignorance, asked a 
collier if all days were not alike, and was an- 
swered, "Not ex-actly, as they mostly worked 
wi'out clothes, and happen I had rather they wor 
dressed when I went." So one fine afternoon 
found us at the pit's mouth, dressed in the com- 
monest clothes we possessed. I was told to take 
off my bonnet, and tie a "billy-cock" (wide- 
awake) tight down ; and beholding the strange 
thing, like a truck on a railway for cattle, in wbieh 
I was to descend, looking down the abyss and 
seeing only smoke, was about to change my mind, 
when the pale face of Mr. Pranks, and the ex- 
treme politeness with which he besought me, if I 
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felt nervous, to be escorted home by him — "he 
was so willing to sacrifice the pleasure of going 
down rather than leave me " — determined me. In 
I stepped : he felt obliged to follow. We were all: 
told to keep our arms down and look sharp ; then 
came a horrible remembrance of steamers as we 
rocked about, passing through a cloud of nasty 
smoke, a current of very cold air, the glow of a 
large fire, a bump or two on the ground, and we 
were ninety yards below the surface and in a large 
coal-cellar. The "bottom man" took me in 
charge, brought me a carriage no bigger than a 
barrow without wheels, stripped off his fustian 
jacket wherewith to make me a cushion, told me 
to make myself comfortable (which in so small a 
space was simply an impossibility), gave me a thin 
candle stuck in a dab of clay, and commenced 
dragging me up and down passages cut out of 
coal just wide enough, and so low I could not 
hold my head up. I tried hard to think I was 
amused, but was not. A turning bringing us with- 
in sight of the others, when my husband was 
shouting to the artist, my guide nearly turned 
me over in his amazement. 
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" I'm dashed if that isn't a rum tongue our 
Master's speaking." 

" He is speaking French to his friend." 

" And can you tell what it all means ? and 
what that chap's saying back again ?" 

"Oh yes." 

"Well, that caps all; but why all foalks 
shouldn't speak one tongue alius has bothered 
me. Can you tell me how it is ?" . So we. started 
off to the Tower of Babel, and I was only too 
glad he did not insist on a translation, M. Jules 
having declared that he had never imiagined any 
place so like the infernal regions to exist on earth, 
and " the lads " might not have felt flattered ; 
but each time we heard French my friend mut- 
tered, " It caps me, it does." The tour ended, 
we were asked " to pay our footing," which a 
sovereign did handsomely, and were drawn up, 
right glad to see terra firma again— Mr. Franks 
rather troubled at the soiled and shabby appear- 
ance we made, having derived neither pleasure 
nor profit from his adventure. To these guests 
succeeded some young ladies and a dandy, who 
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flattered himself that he could " draw out " the 
Brentwood people for their amusement and his 
renown. Poor thing ! his little flashes of wit, as 
compared with theirs, were us pop-guns beside 
cannons. "Let us visit the natives,'* he said 
languidly, one hot afternoon. " With all my heart," 
I rephed, " I want to order the week^s meat," 
— thinking the idea would disturb his fastidious- 
ness. So to the butcher's we went. He, with his 
turned-up sleeves, formed a charming contrast to 
our well got-up escort, who in the most patroniz- 
ing manner inquired, "Well, John, my fine fellow ! 
how do you find yourself this hot day ?" John 
(eyeing him and winking at me), " Why, thank'ee 
Sir, I'm all of a moock of a sweat — how be you ?" 
And the knuckle of the leg of mutton then un- 
dergoing torture was skewered down, and " What 
next can I do for you ?" addressed to one or 
both of us with the most charming simplicity. 
Nothing daunted, our dandy bided his time until 
a school-feast, when seeing the gates held open 
by a man whose cheeks and scarlet waistcoat were 
of a shade, he again attacked th^ butcher. 
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" Well, John, what do you think of that man's 
cheeks?" 

"That you might strike a lucifer on 'em if 
you wanted a Hght/' was the ready retort. So, 
finding it impossible to surprise John, our friend 
turned to the children, whom he dazzled by ask- 
ing, " How they liked the tea poured out, with a 
head or without one ?'* 

The old fiery-faced man was a charming oddity. 
Part of the year he worked in the grounds of a 
rich squire who made long visits to Kent, and a 
gentleman wishing to "chaff" him, asked, 

" Well, Ben, is it true the family can't get on 
without you, and have sent for you to Kent to 
walk behind the young Master ?" 

" Can't say. Sir," Ben answered stolidly, never 
dreaming it was a jest. "I ony know as I'm 
not agoing to be bould (bowled) away to Kent 
back end 0' season i' this way." A man to whom 
the " season " mattered less I never saw. 

About this time a collier's wife called "on 
business she could not tell the servant." So I 
went into the servants' hall, where curtsied a 
very decent body. 
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" Please, Ma'm, I didn't like to tell yon girl — 
but if you would give me a preserved apricot, 
bairn's got a lick." 

" Got a lick !" I exclaimed, " what complaint 
is that?" 

" Please, Ma'm, it ain't a complaint" (blushing 
timidly). " You see before bairn was bom I got 
a fancy for a preserved apricot, and you know, 
Ma'm, as I didn't get it, bairn can't thrive. I'm 
always thinking of that apricot, and it keeps 
licking its lips for it ; and if I could but touch its 
lips with one, and then eat it myself, it would 
begin to fatten." 

The poor woman's tearful eyes told on me 
terribly, who had a baby upstairs, and I had no 
heart to enlighten her. So I went to the pre- 
serve-cupboard, to find every fruit there but 
apricots ; but in the hope " that the end would 
justify the means," I seized on some magnum 
bonum plums, trusting she would not know the 
difference, nor did she; but came again in a 
week or two to say, " Bairn had lost its lick, and 
^was as bonny as any one could wish." 



4^ 



CHAPTER III. 

" The Master " found much to do in the village, 
and the Curate wise enough to seek his help, 
more particularly in reference to church music. 
To improve the choir, therefore, or rather to form 
one, was task the first, to which the parish clerk 
objected strenuously. " What ! couldn't he clerk 
it as well as ony o' them ? His reading ' Pon- 
tium Pilum' (so he styled the Creed) was supe- 
rior to any chanting in the world. Was he go- 
ing to be bet ? not he !" But he was, and his 
recitations considerably abridged. The violinist 
who "went along with the hymns" wondered 
what the world was coming to when required to 
let the hymns go by themselves. Many were 
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the candidates for musical engagements from 
neighbouring villages. My first introduction to 
the choristers was, being summoned to the draw- 
ing-room and requested to play an accompa- 
niment for a young man whose face showed no 
lack of self-esteem. My husband's caution was 
needed, " AVhatever you do, don't laugh or take 
offence." So I most civilly asked the singer 
" What he wished to sing?" 

Quite with the air of conferring a favour upon 
me, and settling himself in his collar, he replied, 
. " Well, I don't mind trying at a bit o' 'Coom- 
fort ye' (from tlie Messiah). I reckon ye can 
play it." 

Having on many occasions accompanied pro- 
fessional singers, I began with tolerable confi- 
dence. What was my astonishment, on conclu- 
ding the symphony, to be told, " Goo on, and 
attend to my beating time." I rehearsed it. He 
appealed to four or five of his singing brethren 
standing around with the air of judges, who 
simultaneously replied, "Ay, lad, that '11 do!" 
then sang " Comfort ye" with as provincial an 
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accent though as correct an ear as possible, but 
far from complimenting me with thanks, said, 
^' If we'd time to practise it like, we might do 
together." 

So in process of time was our choir formed ; 
nine men — colliers, shoemakers, and masons by 
trade — two boys and six girls. We had one little 
difference in starting, as to which hymns should 
be sung. A year later we were spared such 
vexed questions by adopting the excellent ar- 
rangement of church music published by the 
Rev. W. Mercer, which deserves unqualified 
praise and all its popularity. 

The excitement of the Crimean war was then at 
its highest ; so when, after .playing over several 
tunes for approval, I exclaimed^ " Ah ! this will 
do. The Emperor's Hymn," Charles (the bass) 
was on his feet at once. 

" Nay, but it won't, we none on us like him !" 

'* Charles ! Charles !" said the others, in alarm, 
" thou mustn't speak so. She must choose for 
us, lad !" 

And I ventured to suggest that the goodness 
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of the tune and the Emperor's character need 
not accord, but I saw it would not do. 

*' I tell thee there can be nought good as has 
got t'ould Czar's naam to it. We'll pass that 
on ii you please." 

I was discreet, and did so, spite of a rebel- 
lious pride within me, which pride, by the way, 
got another " snub" soon after. Revising some 
music one of the men had copied, like copper- 
plate for clearness, I found the word " When" 
spelt " Wen," and remarked on it most amiably, 
" I think if you look at my copy you will fin^ 
h in this word. You can easily correct it." 

" Well, but I say as how the word hasn't a ^." 

" Oh, indeed it has — look for yourself — it is 
always spelt with A." 

" Ah ! that's as you think, but happen this 
time it wor left out. I know mine's like copy." 
And I dared not press the question, but left the 
h silent. 

Sunday evenings were appointed for sacred, 

Wednesdays, secular music ; there were many 
jealousies to be overconae, much patience re- 
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quired ; yet the pleasure of putting before these 
self-taught men music of which the name only 
was familiar far exceeded in reward all our 
pains. Besides, if they, after a hard day's toil^ 
could feel such enthusiasm as to wash and dress 
in their Sunday suits, be taught like children 
(some of them hardly able to read, and going to 
the school on off-nights), what right had we to 
complain ? Shy at first, mysterious assemblages 
were held in the servants' hall ; but advancing in 
knowledge, I received them in my sitting-room, 
and proposed choruses. 

" Nay, that could niver be doon." 

" Courage is all beginners want," said I ; " let 
us begin *A11 we like sheep have gone astray,' 
as if we had been singing it all our lives." 

I soon found that " Charles," a mason, was 
spokesman, for the others looked at him so ear- 
nestly, that after trying by hard pulls whether 
it was his own hair he wore or not, he put on 
his spectacles, and burst out : 

" Why, then, I reckon we'll go furder astray 
than iver them sheep went, if you don't help us 
on a good bit." 
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But the sheep went on capitally ; my praises 
were well merited. 

" Ah, it's all very well," said the tenor, " but 
see what a crootch we've gotten in yow." Meet- 
ing with the general aflSrmation, "Ay, lads, 
that's joost it." 

It did not do to take a discouraging view, a 
little praise proving a great incentive. So after 
an evening of hard work, I thought to be pleasant 
by saying, "Well, Charles, I wish I had your 
voice," — as rich a bass as could be. 

" Ah ! and I wish I had yowf'n ; there must 
have been a sight o' money w eared on yow, to 
know all as yow know." 

Of course, there came unexpected disappoint- 
ments. What I hoped would be agreeable was not 
always so. Some of them expressing a great 
love for " music as had lots of accidentals in it," 
I proposed to a very musical friend of mine to 
give them an idea of Spohr's duet, " Children, 
ye whom God hath cherished." Imagine my 
dismay, on inquiring how they liked it, to see 
all (Charles setting the example) shutting up 
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their books, and saying, " Why ! the sooner we 
shut up our books and is off, lads, the better, for 
that caps us com-pletely/* Not one note more 
would they sing that night. 

Again, one Wednesday, I nearly lost all my 
iofluence by proposing " humorous pieces;" evi- 
dently deemed too common, and giving a suspi- 
cion of laughing more at the singers than the 
song. So " Peter White " really never " went 
right ;" but '' Here's a health to all good lasses ** 
was " rare," as was " Dame Durden," only for 
" them bits of solos-like, which made folks shy." 
But Charles looked after them, with "Coom, lads, 
tak' up yer bits;" and presently we had some 
excellent glees, excellently sung. 

Then came the grand event, the putting up an 
organ in the church, in place of a very asthmatic 
barrel organ. The Curate begged me to meet 
him at the church. I did so, and to us entered 
the organ-builder's foreman, who had evidently 
drank to our health, if not to his own, on the way; 
but when I hinted as much to my companion, 
I was rebuked "for suspecting everybody." 
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" Why, you've gotten an organ already," the man 
began ; " what do you want another for ?" 

** Oh, that's merely a barrel !" 

" I see, a crinkum-crankum you mean ! Ah ! 
psalmody's a thing as requires a deal o' humour- 
ing," cocking his hat tipsily on one side. 

I could but rush out, — asking the Curate if I 
had been too suspicious. 

" No, no, only let us get him out of the church 
decently." 

In due time, t'organ was installed, and we gave 
a supper to those most interested, to commemo- 
rate the event. 

The supper had been in Homeric style, for 
quantity ; the trouble of which my mother had 
kindly undertaken, immortalizing herself by send- 
ing in two plum-puddings Atlas need not have 
been ashamed to carry — all ablaze — a wonder of 
the world, quite new to Brentwood. 

The banquet ended, in the squire's absence 
I was requested to "favour the coompany, as 
speeches and tooasts was going to begin." Re- 
ceived with rapturous applause, I enthroned my- 
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self in a Windsor chair. First toast, " The Mas- 
ter -/'—second, " The Ladies/' 

*' Nay, lad," amended a collier, " give t'ould 
laadyatooast to hersen. I'm sure she's worked 
hard at sooper," a suggestion carried out heartily. 

Then I was duly toasted, and bewildered to 
hear "as a few words would be taken kindly/' 
I assayed my " maiden speech/' and wishing to 
propitiate the Clerk, irreverently known among 
us as "Pontium Pilum," alluded to the com- 
pliment a neighbour had paid me, — " he had 
reckoned the said Clerk was the greatest oddity 
in Brentwood, but he thought I was equal to 
him, and we were well matched." Imagine my 
astonishment, when the laughter permitted, to 
hear Stevenson remark, " It was as well I did not 
say these things often, or Clerk's missis would be 
jealous," a weakness she at once disclaimed. 

Lest any such mistakes should occur, I pro- 
posed (leaving the room) a dance in the kitchen 
and a bowl of punch, thereby adding two more 
stones to my pillar of fame. But once more 
the " deputation " of one appeared : " Perhaps 
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I would honour the dance by my re-appear- 
ance." 

My Windsor chair was placed on the kitchen 
dresser ; the harmonium had been lifted thereon 
also, and when its sonorous tones pealed forth 
" BuflFalo Girls/* anything more absurd, yet 
consistent, than the style of dance and music 
I never saw. Declining the honour of the 
blacksmith's hand to " lead off " with, I gave 
my gracious consent that my daughter, the 
Brentwood princess-royal, should take my place 
until eleven, when, I begged to remind them, 
respectable houses closed. So on this as on 
similar occasions, a friendly meeting began and 
ended pleasantly, more so than my London friends 
thought possible, many of whom scarcely credited 
me, when I wrote to tell them how peaceable 
and kind my neighbours were. 

Certainly, between four and five o'clock, as the 
colliers " loosed out " from work, they looked a 
rough set, a colony of sweeps, with strange customs 
of their own : one, that their day's work began at 
three o'clock in the morning, ending at the same 
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hour in the afternoon ; another, that the work- 
ing jacket must be of white flannel. I suggested 
the dark blue that stokers wear. " No ! white 
only could they fancy," and as their wives who 
did their washing said, " theirs wor cleanest of 
all dirt," it was useless to argue. 

Of course the peculiar division of time adopted 
by the miners had its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. For the men who wished to improve their 
minds,it was pleasant enough, after an hour's sleep, 
to wash, dress, and begin a new day. To those less 
gifted, with a noisy, often comfortless home, what 
other than the public-house remained? Thus we 
came to the conclusion that we had no right to de- 
cry the too frequent drunkenness before we tried 
to provide some better occupation; and therefore 
set to work in earnest to repair the mischief our 
absenteeism had caused. The man who, to be 
made organist at five pounds a year, thought little 
of walking eight miles when his day's work was 
done, for a music lesson; the collier whose pastime 
"was making a harmonium for his-sen," surely de- 
served all the helps, and more, that we could give. 

D 2 
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To all whom fortune places in a similar posi- 
tion, I say, before you condemn the Collier for 
drowning over-hours and money in beer, help 
him to something better. A little patience, a 
great indiflference to manners, where the heart is 
good, (who thinks of the dross w^hen they have 
found the ore?) and it will be among a very dif- 
ferent set of men to ours, if you are not soon 
cheered on by the reward of success. The effect 
of personal kindness on our poor old people would 
seem an exaggeration, did I attempt to describe 
it. How often sixpence taken, was worth a shil- 
ling sent. As a better illustration of my meaning, 
I remember my husband passing down a quiet 
lane, thought he heard a moan for help in a field ; 
to climb the wall and pick up a poor old woman, 
a potato sorter — who had fallen in a pit — then call 
to some passers-by, sending one to me for wine, 
was soon done, and the poor old body was com- 
fortably in her own bed before she fully understood 
what had happened : but then everything was 
forgotten in the pleasure of recounting to all the 
neighbours, " What the Squire had done his-sen :" 
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it was not that he had told people what to do, he 
had done it; and on my first visit of inquiry, we 
never got beyond " he poured the wine down my 
throat wi' his own hand ; and he didn't send next 
day, no ! he come." These proofs of skill and 
kindness were magnified inconveniently, and im- 
possibilities counted as trifles A message came 
while we were at breakfast ; Master was wanted at 
a small farmer's close by — at once. Well ! he 
went, and was calmly asked to say what was best 
to be done with the poor demented wife, whose 
mind could not be turned from self-destruction. 
Speaking to her gently, of her children and home 
duties, for awhile calmed her, and the neighbours 
agreed " if Master would tak' it up and speak so to 
her often, she'd lose her fancies — nowt was really 
amiss." In vain he assured them it was a bad 
case, and required the utmost skill and supervi- 
sion. He declined going again, and was less sur- 
prised than pained within a week to hear that 
" poor Ann " had risen early one morning, taken 
unusual pains to blacklead the grate, clean the 
house, and prepare breakfast for the husband 
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quietly sleeping above — had then opened the back 
door, and sped to the well. Her Sunday shawl 
was laid by its brink — and in its depths the dark- 
ened mind sought light. Passing down the village 
that bright noon I was surprised to find the streets 
flooded, and stopped to ask a collier's wife what 
it meant. 

"You see, Ma'am, it's poor Anne — bow 
kind our Master wor, to be sure, in sitting wi* 
her, and comforting her like, (pity her husband 
did not attend to her'n more). We've emptied the 
well out at once, so as there might be no fancies 
again the waater — it's best way." And in this 
shallow stream of water, it seemed to me, all of 
honour and most of remembrance of " poor 
Anne's " fate, was carried away to the Dead Sea 
of Oblivion. 

We had a meeting in aid of the Crimean fund, 
when we saw of what metal our men were made. 
One stepped forth to announce " he and his mates 
would give a day's wage, and he believed that 
would be a fairish start." It was indeed, for it 
amounted to ten guineas. Ah ! what invectives 
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were indulged in! The popular speaker, Mr. 
Robert Friar, a young farmer, treated himself to 
a dictionary full, concluding with, " And the Em- 
peror of Russia is a bloodthirsty vampire !'* 

'* Ay, that's fine," all agreed. Then up rose 
an old grey-head : — 

" My lads, I reckon one word will do for all : 
' England expects every man to do his duty ;' " 
and the contributions rattled in. 

The Feast would, according to popular opinion, 
deserve a chapter to itself. As a sanitary mea- 
sure it might ; for the amount of white- washing, 
colour-washing, which occupied the first three 
weeks of October in preparation, was enough to 
account for the great and constant boast, "Cholera 
has alius stopped three mile off." 

Of course many abuses crept in, and drunk- 
enness was " lord of misrule," I fear. Yet the 
pleasure each poor home had in receiving its 
scattered lads and lasses, was charming; we, 
who were able, sending presents of fruits and 
"garden stuft*" around. Supposed to have a 
taste for the drama, the patronage of the Hall was 
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soon bespoken when the diflPerent companies ar- 
rived. And my husband, insisting on " treating 
everybody to everything/' escorted some visitors to 
see the play, which no one could see for the pipes 
of the lads in the gallery. Only one sentence 
was brought home, thrilling as the piece was, — 
*'Ho! spare that hinnersent gurl,'' who was sub- 
sequently dragged off the stage by her back hair. 
A concert was better, though some might object 
to the Prima Donna sucking an orange before the 
audience. But the bills pleased me most. One 
began with an acrostic on the principal singer's 
name, of which I only remember two lines : — 

" Jacobawitch, Jacobawitch, how witching is thy name, 
And how melodious is thy voice, so wild and yet so tame !" 

and another towards the last : — 

♦* I hear it in the thunder's roar, and in the murmuring rill.'* 

According to the poem, scarce a crowned head 
but had been so soothed. There was a circus, — 
really amusing, — to which, by right of rank, we 
paid threepence, instead of twopence. We treated 
the schools at a penny each child, and sent rabbits 
enough for the company to sup on. First-rate ma- 
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rionettes gave a private performance in our coach 
house, declaring they were starving, and drink- 
ing the proceeds before cock-crow. There were also 
round-abouts, whereat we spent largely, treating 
all who wanted to ride, and finding it would have 
been cheaper to have treated only those who did 
not, so scant was their proportion. And then 
the Feast was over, the guests departed, and only 
nut- shells and orange-peel remained, silent proofs 
of past glories. 

These excitements vanished, we went on plea- 
santly enough till Christmas-time, when, after a 
due amount of thanks, good wishes, and carols, 
I asked the Choir to drink to us in Maraschino 
or cherry brandy, — delicacies, I need hardly say, 
hitherto unknown. Their faces were wonderful, 
Charles's especially eloquent. 

"Ay, lads, if I wor a gentleman, it's o' this 
I*d be sooping pretty often : mayhaps it's as well 
I'm not." 

There was a general calling Charles to order. 
" Whoy he'd ta'en best chair !" — for he was at 
full length in my easy chair. 

D3 
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" Well, he thowt he should like to feel like a 
gentleman, joast for once : no offence to rae," — 
an apology scarcely necessary at such a season ; 
just, too, when a most substantial proof of good- 
will rested in the yard, — " The King Coal " had 
arrived. 

One large block, decorated with evergreens, 
and filling a cart, had been formally presented 
to us by the "lads," who cheered his black 
Majesty and us lustily. On the table were two 
pink wax candles, a Christmas token from one 
grocer ; the other " felt it a liberty to oflPer his 
Christmas dole to his customers, — a glass of gin 
and slice of plum cake, — or we should indeed 
have been welcome to it.'' 

The Band deserved especial praise, for its for- 
mation must have been a work of great patience. 
Its members were mostly pitmen, whose means 
and leisure seemed very inadequate to their profi- 
ciency ; but they made themselves a local repu- 
tation, and often had engagements in the neigh- 
bourhood. The drummer made up in conscien- 
tiousness what he lacked in talent, for he never left 
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off. Perhaps a little cessation would have been 
pleasant sometimes, particularly on festive occa- 
sions, when we were often wakened in the night by 
his instrument, and invariably had the same ex- 
planation the next morning, — " Band had been 
out and Droom had gotten droonk!" 

To celebrate the arrival of some guests, I sent 
for the Band one evening, and felt rather vexed 
to see the every-day fustian instead of the uni- 
form ; but my guests were recompensed when 
the leader remarked, "Very sorry, but you see 
dooks hez gone to wesh !" — ihe white trousers 
were in the wash-tub ! 

We had selections from " Masses " and the 
best operas. On ray return from Paris a year 
after, the same leader greeted me "It's well you've 
coom home ; we're just waiting for national air 
o* France." 

I was much surprised one day to hear the 
Master concluding some orders to a " new hand " 
in the garden, with " Mind I never see your hair 
so short again." 

" What business is it of yours how he wears 
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his hair?'' I asked in all simplicity when the man 
was out of hearing. 

" No business^ certainly, only he is just out of 
prison for drunkenness and poaching. No one 
else will employ him, and he promises to reform. 
If he keeps from beer six months, I am to give 
him a big Bible, — ^that's his own choice. He is 
worth a trial." 

And so he proved. Ere the six months had 
passed, " the Master " was dead, and I, who 
had forgotten this conversation, was reminded of 
it by a message from the Constable. 

" Bill Waters says, if you ask round, you'll find 
he kept his promise, may-be you won't mind 
keeping the Master's. You see, it'll steady him 
the more, touch his pride like." 

So a large Bible with an inscription in gold 
letters is to be the heirloom of Bill Waters's 
family. He seemed moved when I took it, as- 
suring me " The Master had been the saving of 
him in that one trial." He has had a slight re- 
lapse or two, but remains a model man by com- 
parison with his previous character. 
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On this principle we acted, until, walking 
round the farm with a clergyman, who knew the 
people well, he stopped short — "Upon my word, 
you have all the scamps of the place in your pay. 
Does your wife know who those men are ?" 

"To be sure, they are rascals I know, but 
some one must give them a chance, so I will/' 

He had his reward in the thanks of their 
unhappy wives and children, and in most cases 
the gratitude of the men themselves. Of two men 
in particular, it was said long afterwards, " no- 
thing less than the Master's death could have 
brought them to tears." They had been seen 
weeping at his grave, even as children. 

While on this painful subject, I must record 
one curiously kind act. Speaking of certain cir- 
cumstances, Stevenson added, "And Ma'am, be 
quite easy, we watched his grave every night for 
three weeks, took it in watches, four men toge- 
ther; and we did it willingly too for love of him." 
The kindly love and sympathy evident then as 
at all other times. Buried in a deep well-built 
vault, I could not imagine what desecration they 
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had expected should happen, until a conversation 
I overheard between some former servants gave 
me a clue. 

" I doubt if you dare go across the church- 
yard at night since the Master lies there," said one, 

" Why not ?" was the reply. "I never wronged 
liim, my conscience is quite clear of that. I needn't 
be afraid to see him again. Besides, he's not likely 
to walk, he died happily in his bed ; no chance 
that he does not rest/' 

Another touching kindness I must not omit. In 
place of Spicer we had found a first-rate man, 
Stuart, Had the dialect been the same, I would 
say " Adam Bede," — not in person, but so much 
alike in mind. Avery luckyfind he proved. He had 
undertaken some very extensive alterations a few 
months before, which of course came to a stand- 
still. Hearing he particularly wished to see me, I 
concluded he wanted paying (some hundreds), 
and can never forget his delicacy of manner as 
he apologized for not sending his errand by mes- 
sage, " but if I would excuse the liberty, and be 
so kind as to let his money remain with mine, he 
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should have it oflF his mind and be happier." I 
found some village gossip had told him, "happen 
Missis had more to pay up than she had brass 
for ; it wor like a run on a bank/' and his great 
care was, not to be counted a creditor until I was 
more settled in affairs. The death of his wife 
made him seek a home elsewhere, but he wrote 
to me " how he looked forward to meeting me in 
the next world, when the sorrows of both would 
be ended." I never can forget his practical sym- 
pathy. 

Sometimes there was a touch of poetry. A 
poor woman thanking me for some little kind- 
ness shown to her idiot grandson, "WeJl, ye'U 
never repent what ye done for him : every one 
o'them acts is a footstep on your road to Heaven." 
A remark which surprised me as much as the 
answer of what seemed a very ignorant woman 
in Naples, when I asked, " How many children 
have you?" 

" Four, — two on earth and two in Paradise." 
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After a severe illness and protracted absence, I 
returned to Brentwood, to carry out alone many 
schemes we had planned together. Almost the 
first person I met walking, was my old friend 
Charles, who accosted me very gravely, — 

" Why ! but yow've gotten a puir luik wi* ye. 
If I may mak so bold, I reckon them Cold waater 
baths has been a sight too deep for ye,'' referring 
to the hydropathic treatment I had been under. 

Soon after, feeling terribly cast down, I be- 
thought me to call on his wife, hoping to hear 
something pleasant. Master and mistress both 
at home ; he, as usual, spoke first, — 

" Ay ! but yow do luik bad to-day.'* 
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"Yes, and I feel bad too." 

" Ah ! as I wor saying to our Mary, I reckon 
we're bound to loss ye. It's the way here, seem- 
ingly. As soon as we get ought good, we lose it. 
See ! our Master 's took, an' 1 could ha' picked out 
ten men, and ten more too, as nobody 'd iver ax 
for, as might have hed their graves doog instead 
o' hisn. Howiver, I can tell ye this, there'll be 
a sight o' foalks go to yowre funeral — wtmrn't 
there, lass," appealing to Mary. 

Little cheered by this consolatory prospect, I 
went in search of Stevenson, to give notice a 
large bell had been put up in fear of thieves. " If 
it was rung, would help come ?" 

"Just you set the house on fire, that's all, 
then you'll see how much we care for you." 

Of course, much had occurred since I had 
gone away. Joy had come to a few, sorrow to 
many; and the most painful of my visits was 
to an old tenant, whose boast was, she had lived 
under four generations of " the family." With 
her son she resided at the foot of a steep hill, 
near the Robin Hood spring, to which all re- 
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sorted for drinking-water, and considered it her 
especial privilege to hobble out with a clean glass 
"kept for Madam's drinking." To me this 
numbering of generations seemed ominous; to 
her, the landlord's death had a double meaning, 
as now it was " one generation more," a compli- 
ment to the "family," who could count so far 
back. On our last meeting she had repeated with 
a retainer's pride "an argyment " with a cousin 
from a neighbouring village, as to the respective 
antiquities of their Squires' families or "fore- 
elders." " But I made her gi' up. Your folks 
ha' gotten most brass, but ours has gotten best 
blood; your people may ha' good relaations, 
but ours is relaated to Goovemment. — And so 
you are " (to me, who sat aghast at our gran- 
deur). What she meant I could not divine, but 
that was of no consequence so long as I listened 
attentively. "And how's Madam?" she in- 
quired. Hesitating whether she intended my 
mother or mother-in-law, she explained, — " Well 
then, the Dow-a-ger, as I hear it's now the fashion 
to call her." 
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She and her son Robert lived as happily as 
any cottagers could; he, a man of few words, 
marvellously honest and steady, ready on all 
occasions to act as champion for his mother's 
fealty. Pit-work disagreeing with him, as it did 
with many men, he came to us as a farm-servant, 
presently risking his companions' favour by help- 
ing to discover who among them tithed our 
wheat, to him a terrible ordeal, lest he should be 
called " an informer," the bitterest taunt of all. 
But this was forgotten when he for whom so 
much was borne saved his life. By some mis- 
chance a load of straw was upset before reaching 
the stack-side. In the consequent confusion 
Robert was not missed until the Master fancied 
he heard a moan, and summoned help. In an 
instant the poor fellow was found, buried and 
half smothered. The whole load had fallen on 
him in a sitting posture : his head bent down, his 
tongue protruded, his face was nearly black, and 
it took some time to restore him to full conscious- 
ness. Hardly any servant therefore felt so keenly 
his Master's death, followed as it was by the 
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breaking-up of our establishment ; yet no one ex- 
pected him to fall into a state of depression, and 
commit suicide — as had occurred ; so now my 
visit was of condolence. The mother's greeting 
was far cooler and more indifferent than I had 
anticipated. 

"So thow'st gotten back at last. I reckon 
thow'st been rammocking about country a long 
time, to see if thow'st likely to find a better 
home nor this, and thou can't, so no thanks to thee 
for coming back. But sit thee down. And how's 
thy little un ? Thou'lt send him down for me to 
see, I warrant. Ay, but thy moother's mighty stiff 
over him, I'll uphold it. Is he as bonny as him as 
is gone, think ye?" — alluding to the pet of the 
village, because Brentwood born, who had left, 
promising " presents to everybody on his return 
from his Aunt's in London," and who had re- 
turned so soon that the flowers blooming on his 
father's coffin welcomed him as he was laid 
thereon. He was indeed an angel-child, not 
four years old ; when he wished good-bye, mak- 
ing a point of "forgiving Dick" (her grandson. 
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a gardener's boy) for " stealing the strawberries 
out of his own little garden;" and poor Dick, 
not many years older than his " young master/' 
had besought most earnestly to see the sweet face 
once more, and had wept such bitter tears over it, 
" wishing he had never taken them strawberries," 
and never wearied of recounting the story, the for- 
giveness, and " how he had hated his-sen about 
it." So this seemed another link between us, and 
her fortitude giving way when this tender memory 
was touched, she took my hand between hers. 

" Sit thee down. Thou know'st I'm rare glad 
to see thee. Nay, but the Lord's hand is on me. 
Mistress. I'm a'most blind. I shan't see thee 
long," — and the poor dim eyes streamed down 
tears such as no words of mine could dry. Robert 
was her theme ; how he had loved her, had spoken 
so kindly to her one afternoon as he went up- 
stairs, ** and then, and then — he done it." She, 
wondering at his absence, had groped her way to 
the bedside, to find him weltering. He lingered 
a fortnight, able to evince sincere repentance for 
his deed, but never expressing the least regret 
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that death was at hand, or giving any clue to his 
motives. There was something heroic in his 
mother's after-life; lame, so that her little garden 
was her boundary ; so nearly blind that knitting 
stockings was her sole work, reminding her of 
the son for whom she had knitted many a pair ; 
yet in time she became cheery and kind, resumed 
her interest in our affairs, treasuring apples and 
cherries for the children, the glass for me, as in- 
ducements to go and see her, even sending me 
four rosy apples to London long after, when she 
heard I was ill, sure they would do me more 
good than any I could buy. And once again, let 
us hope, mother and son are united, for she too 
is gathered to her " fore-elders." 

This was the most tragic story I had to hear; 
but Reuben the publican had died, a great fa- 
vourite, and George Thomson had wasted away, 
between whom and myself had existed a great 
sympathy in carnations, it being a treat to him 
when he came from the pit, to take stock of 
mine, invariably proving the superiority of his 
own, and ending in friendly interchanges of 
"pipings.'' 
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A very gentle-hearted man was he, such as 
old poets might have written pastorals on. His 
wife, well worthy of his affection, told me with 
unintended pathos, "how dreary her life was 
without George; how she bore up though the 
day, sure he was i' the pit ; but when she put 
shutters up and shut door," — understanding he 
was gone. '" While door 's open, you see, it seems 
natural to expect his walking in, and I reckon 
you'll find it so ; trouble's same to rich and poor. 
Mayhap I'm best off. I stir about while you sit 
still and nurse yours. However, you've them 
children waiting for you t'other side of Jordan." 

To the Alto, a much- desired son had been 
born, and it was hoped he would " pay" his wife 
less. 

" What have you called him ?" I inquired. 

"I reckon we've called him Lewis," — the e 
sharp as vinegar. 

" Have you any one akin of that name ?" 

" Noa. We've called him after t' Emperor of 
t' French loike." 

" Well, then, you must say Louis, and drop 
the 5." 
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" Nay, you may know a sight raore than 
many on us, but you don't know everything. 
I've heerd t' Emperor's naam lots o' times, and 
I alius heerd it wi' a s, — so now." (I can hardly 
think the Alto was read in Macaulay, who speaks 
of Louis Quatorze as Lewis the Fourteenth, be- 
cause when I left Brentwood he was not beyond 
two syllables ; however, I will give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt.) 

Of course we had received several friendly let- 
ters. One deeply interested the children by the 
announcement, — ** Pony's as wick as a lop" (as 
lively as a flea). The said pony was purchased 
from a travelling circus, and was no inconsi- 
derable actor. "His common name," said the 
manager, "is Jem Crow; his acting name, Belphe- 
gor." We had been told of a vein of moulding 
sand of so fine a quality that the writer, " if he 
owned the same, would not care to call the 
Queen his Hanty Stevenson accompanied me in 
many walks to teach me of which fields I was 
Proprihator, or were "ours," as he identified 
himself with our interests and possessions ; and 
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the butcher, calling for a renewal of custom, told 
" how greatly he had sorrowed for the Master, so 
much so a gentleman of Warstone had stopped 
him to say, ' Nay, John, what hails thee? — thou'st 
shrunk to nought ;' and he, * Shrunk, Sir ! I be- 
lieve thee ; ever sin' Squire's death, I reckon I've 
got no carcase left.' " 

Missing Reuben very much, I went to learn 
particulars of his death from the next-door neigh- 
bour. 

"He died o' collops," was the startling an- 
nouncement. 

"What's that?" 

" Nay, I don't know, but as soon as Doctor 
clapped eyes on him, says he, * He'll die o' col- 
lops,' and he did die o' collops." 

This puzzled me extremely. All I knew of 
" collops " was, on Plough Monday, the " lads," 
carrying a plough in procession, begged collops 
from house to house — slices of bacon. Is it 
possible, thought I, that Reuben overrate him- 
self? But I met the Doctor on his rounds, 
and — no unusual thing — hindered him. " You 

£ 
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must explain these cases to me — Reuben's and 
Miss Green's — for it seems you said, * she had an 
apparition on her mind/ Had she seen a ghost?" 
Oh, how he laughed ! loud and long. 

" I told her friends she was threatened with 
aberration of the mind when she had the fever ; 
and poor Reuben was quite lost, they never sent 
for me till the last moment — as usual. So I 
spoke my mind. ' What's the use of sending for 
me,' I said, 'when he's in a state of collapse? All 
the doctors in the world could not save him 
now.' I assure you. Ma'am, he was collapsed 
when I got there." 

Apropos of doctors, I may here speak of the 
prejudices there existed in favour of " inflammaa- 
tions," and wine as a remedy. In the outset we 
increased the Doctor's cares materially by never 
refusing to give it, so it was agreed no one had 
it unless by his written order. " Bonesetters " 
were high authorities. A woman told me " her 
lad had hurt shouthers, and getting stalled wi' 
doctors' stoof, she took him to Bonesetter, who 
seed at once as shouthers wor' neither brok' nor 
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sprained — but blaades were joost cracked i' 
two." 

I took great interest in a little child, helpless 
in his cot from a weak spine. His mother had no 
parallel with us, I am pleased to think. Her su- 
perstition and its consequent vindictiveness were 
equally strong — indeed, she ought to have lived 
in the " good old times." 

"Can nothing more be done for Johnnie?" 
was my question. 

" No ! it's all along o' Polly Smith as he lays 
there, dang her ! She's witched him ; she casts evil 
eyes on bairn as she goes by. I wish I could pay 
her for it, I do." (Lucky for Polly Smith you 
cannot, was my reflection.) 

" I know such as you don't tak' heed 0' such 
things, but I'll prove it. I took him to Wise- 
Woman at Warstone ; moment she clapped eye 
on him, says she, ' He's witched, and by a woman 
as passes your door and looks in at winder.' 
'That's Polly Smith,' says I; *I niver could abide 
her.' ' It is Polly Smith,' says she quite serious. 
So you see Wise- Woman knowed. She gev me 
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some powders, and told me to turn cot faaciug 
east, so when Polly Smith goes by and glegs on 
him, he wearn't catch it so strong-hke." 

What a fire poor Polly would have had ages 
ago! 

Speaking of illness reminds me that there was 
a great laugh at iny expense once. During a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, delirium came on in which 
I suffered terribly because I knew that I was deli- 
rious and yet had no control over my words, the 
worst phase of all to endure. A fit for rhym- 
ing had seized me, and I worked hard at a 
new version of " Sing a song of sixpence ;" so 
my nurse, detailing my symptoms to a doctor 
called in consultation, added, " And Doctor, say 
something to comfort her. She cries because she 
cannot help making rhymes, and is afraid for her 
mind." Taking my hand so kindly, the said 
Doctor, by way of stemming the fresh-flowing 
tears, consoled me with — 

" Well, Ma'am, if you do, never mind. Cowper 
was mad, yet he wrote beautiful poetry !" 

My nurse, as I recovered, gained my admira- 
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tion. * Sunday mornings she always asked leave 
to go home and prepare her old mother for 
church : when I was equal to conversation, I con- 
gratulated her thereon. 

"Why, you see. Mother's oldish, — eighty-two, 
— and her sight 's bad, and she's hard 0' hearing, 
so as there's nowhere else to go to but church, 
I get her ready and start her there every Sun- 
day. You see it's a outing for her." 

I could soon understand and sympathize with 
the pleasure of " an outing," as my own con- 
valescence enabled me to resume my village 
walks and visitings ; to find, as usual, there were 
some arrears to be attended to. 

The first morning call created some confusion. 
The old Master of fourscore years felt privileged 
to use the familiar " thou," his greeting being most 
pleasant to my ears. 

" Sit thee down, Joy. I'm right glad to see 
thee." 

"To think," said his daughter, in distress, "of 
Father thou-ing such as you ! On account of his 
years, perhaps you'll excuse it." 
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Invited to go over a new house built by a 
stonemason, I wished him and his wife much 
happiness in it. 

" Thank you ; it will serve us awhile till we 
get a better." 

" But Mrs. Lancester, you will never wish a 
nicer house than this ?'' 

" Oh, Ma'am, surely you know what the Bible 
says, 'In my Father's house are many man- 
sions,' and happen Samuel and me may have a 
better than this given us." 

The quarrels to arrange between women were 
generally of droll origin. All that one had to 
allege against her enemy was — 

" And she thou'd me iver so, as if I wor go- 
ing to be thou'd by such as her, indeed." 

" Dear me," said I, " that's very nice. I wish 
some one thou'd me." 

"You mean it kindly, to say so, — and then 
quaality thinks so diflferent, — but I'll niver be 
thou'd by her." 

Another, being more personal, was worse to 
pacify. 
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" Now, Mam, I put it to you : would you like 
any one to say of you, ' There she goes, wrinkling 
her brow like any old hoss/ — yet that's what my 
sister said of me/' 

I was requested to hear a lesson given at the 
village school when I looked in. Subject illus- 
trated : " Moses lifting up the Serpent in the 
Wilderness." 

Schoolmistress (a kind little widow, mistaken 
in her vocation) : " Now, children, we are going 
to see how sharp you can be in your answers. 
You see where Moses is — in the Wilderness? 
Now do any of you know what a Wilderness is ? " 

General chorus : " Noa." 

Mistress : " Well then, shall I tell you?" 

Renewed chorus : " Yees." 

Mistress : " A Wilderness is a place as foalks 
doan't often go into. Now shall yew remember 
what a Wilderness is?" 

Bewildered chorus in subdued tones: "Yees." 

Mistress: "Now for the fifth Commandment." 
Pointing to a boy, — " Yon boy 's sharpest lad in 
t' school." (Aside.) 
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" Now, Dick Jones, if your feyther send you 
of a arrand, what ought you to do?" 

Dick (evidently bent on surprising me) : " Whoy, 
look sharp back again, to be sure/' 

Mistress: "Well, that's not quite what I 
meant ; but it'll do." 

Next lesson was geography. 

" Now, you children, which is south ?" 

Chorus (pointing): " The gallery, to be sure." 

" Which is west ?" 

" The do-o-or." 

"East?" 

" The winders ; and west's t' yard" (or play- 
ground). 

A friend taking some pains to teach a carol, 
asked her in which vowels lay the principal differ- 
ences of accent : and had this lucid explanation, — 
" You see. Miss, we lay most stress on the Hel." 
Desired to begin on G, she asked, " What toppest 
G ?" Her letters were very original : in one she 
hoped soon to hear I was "restored to my wanton 
health." All happiness to her in her pretty 
little home, with the young man " as she kept 
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company with" ! I am sure her pupils regretted 
her, as did we all. 

Winter coming on I made plenty of employ- 
ment, not only for my own " idle hands to do," 
but for all willing to help me, having only to sug- 
gest a good thing to find plenty of coadjutors. 
As a collier told me, " Don't thou fancy, as we've 
niver thought of bettering wersens, but we wanted 
a heead ; we'd nobbut gotten hands. Now we've 
you, I reckon we'll get on a bit." So when our 
reading-room was going on nicely, — it was a 
room easily spared, and divided from a cottage 
which I furnished comfortably, and hung round 
with maps : a stuffed crocodile over the chimney- 
piece I meant as an awe-inspiring sign of learn- 
ing, but the Committee insisted on its being the 
month-piece of the notice, "No smoking allowed," 
so it was simply absurd ; a rent of one pound a 
year, — arranged pleasantly, — and plenty of land 
let out in allotments (in which was no merit, as it 
brought in six pounds an acre instead of two), — an 
evening-school for big girls, — "lasses," — and one 
for collier-boys, seemed the next wants. In be- 
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half of the former, I called on a somewhat strong- 
minded spinster, who questioned me severely as 
to my " system and principles," points on which 
I at once avowed utter ignorance ; but she in- 
sisted on knowing if it was on the catechumen 
something. Now there are some words which 
have a crushing effect on my mind, reducing it to 
a contemptible weakness: of these, 'catechumen' 
is one. I never did know what it means ; I never 
shall. Whether in print or conversation, it trips 
me up — and puts me down. ' Esthetic ' has a 
like effect, starting up when least expected, 
haunting high-art articles, obscuring poetry, ren- 
dering prose bewildering — to me, at least. It 
therefore was very comforting to be asked by a 
most intelligent invalid friend, " As you go into 
society so much more than I, will you try to pick 
up the meaning of a terrible word?'' 

" I know you mean ^Esthetic," was my inter- 
ruption; " I am seeking that for my own comfort." 

The next party was "a hit." I heard an 
exquisite ask a lady "if she snored?" She 
thought the question strange, but said, " No, I do 
not." 
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" I am glad to hear it — it is not a very aes- 
thetic process," he rejoined. 

Repeating this to niy friend, she declared I 
made bad worse, and must be answerable for the 
consequences on her mind, if I ever used such 
words as these two in our conversations. And 
now, in the remote Brentwood, was I persecuted 
with one of my foes — meeting me face to face. 

" Catechumen," repeated Miss Warren sternly, 
possibly guessing my stupidity, while I, avoiding 
direct reply, explained that "to teach the girls 
just entering on or entered in service, where the 
mistresses could spare them an hour, to keep some 
account of their wages and how they were spent 
best, was all I aimed at — common reading, ci- 
phering, and writing." " Ah, indeed, was that 
all !" as if I had advocated heathenism. Was it 
not then to be? Something more about cate- 
chumen helped me to find out how late it was, 
and, leaving her to think it over, make a pre- 
cipitate retreat for home. Of course she sent to 
decline assisting in my scheme, and looked at 
me ever afterwards as one would at a Mormon. 
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I confess to a mean exultation whea I saw a bill 
on her house, announcing "Furniture to be Sold, 
in consequence of a Lady's leaving England to 
settle in Cornwall/' Yet was I not in a position 
to throw stones at my neighbour's glass house a 
few months afterwards ; seeing my name was in 
large posters on every barn within three miles, as 
"Patroness of Three Flower-shows, one of them 
for Pigs. N.B. Members to be allowed their 
Wives." Alas ! I had signed my name to what 
I had not read. The shows proved a great suc- 
cess — very pretty designs in cut flowers were 
exhibited (in addition to vegetables and fruits) 
in which real taste was shown; and when I 
added a half-crown prize for " Cottage Win- 
dow Plants," many a little house looked the 
prettier. Asking a man if the show (held in a 
large unfurnished room of mine) would begin 
soon, the distance between Chiswick and Brent- 
wood was further increased by his reply, — " Yees, 
I reckon stooff's coming in pretty fast." 

I and my friends who kept gardeners were 
honorary members, and our produce served as 
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examples of what could be done. The pig show, 
I believe, was on the same principle. According 
to the custom of the country, a relation started 
me with a pig when I returned to keep house 
for myself, giving me a choice from a large 
brood. Of course I exhibited an animal, I think 
merely to make every one else more in love with 
their own, as it was invariably proved ; all the 
bad points a pig could possess were discernible 
in mine. To see the lucky ones led off the grounds 
with a large white satin rosette tied round their 
fat necks, was a yearly amusement to me. The 
pigs grunted so terribly under the decorative 
process. 

The girls* school grew so popular, I had some 
difficulty in limiting my number to twenty-four 
— all I had teachers for, as, dividing them into 
three classes, they were presided over by my go- 
verness, daughter, and self. I and the first class 
sitting round a table, some working, and chat- 
ting pleasantly on what we met to learn, or read- 
ing aloud by turns ; our servants joined in, and 
a very cheerful set we were ; in fact, as at clubs, 
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there was soon '* a candidates' book." The " lads" 
were soon started. Neither rich enough, nor will- 
ing, to give everything, I proposed to make theirs 
a self-supporting institution, giving the use of 
the large room always, and coals and candles for 
the first month — ^^terms, twopence per week for 
three lessons in " figures, reading, writing, etc.," 
procuring copy-books, etc., at wholesale price. 
Teachers for this were plentiful from the mem- 
bers of the Mechanics. Colliers well educated 
mostly, these gave their services heartily, and with 
great delicacy selected as " paid teacher " a poor 
young man in consumption, who could only work 
occasionally, and whom all knew consequently 
terribly poor. There was a world of diplomacy 
before it could be satisfactorily arranged " how to 
offer him ten shillings when winter was ended, 
and not hurt his feelings, as he was rather high." 

Anxious to know the success on "the first 
night," I joined the teachers, who were in such 
close conference that I was no interruption to 
their discourse. 

"Why, there was a lad here to-night, who 
didn't know what a continent was !" 
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" Well," said another, " I hope thou insensed 
it into him." 

" Ay, lad, thou raay'st trust me for that.'* 
I ought to explain that with us " lad " meant 
anything. Old John Greene complained that 
" his lad wanted stick pretty often or there'd be 
no biding wi' him," John being then near eighty, 
and the said lad his son fifty. So I suppose it was 
some very " up-grown" pupil whose ignorance 
was so astounding. However, our schools throve 
through the winter, and continents doubtless be- 
came familiar objects. By way of variety, it was 
proposed at the Mechanics' Institute that its 
members should write essays on any subject I 
chose. Suggesting " The Benefit of Education," 
it was objected to, and amended by, " On Intel- 
lectual Culture." The prizes, seven shillings and 
sixpence, five shillings, and two shillings and six- 
pence, were awarded by a neighbouring clergy- 
man — to avoid any parish partialities. The 
essays were highly creditable to the writers, and 
made selection a difficulty. The tailor's had this 
sentence : — " Without education, who could enjoy 
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the soft song or the thundering chorus ?" singu- 
larly descriptive of the style in which our choruses 
were sung. 

The members then sent a request through the 
secretary, that now we had so many young people 
anxious to improve themselves, it would be very 
agreeable if some lectures were given on familiar 
subjects, expressly for their benefit, and that from 
my pen they would ensure a hearty welcome. 
This seemed going further than I intended ; but I 
found my husband had told them I had promised 
to write some which I wished to be read as his, 
because he had not time to prepare them himself, 
and so as a link between the past and present, an 
interest was attached, and I was fain to finish 
what till then had lain aside half-forgotten. Kind 
friends, never wanting when good was to be done, 
came forward to read me, adding capital sketches 
in chalks of the costumes referred to, done by a 
saddler's journeyman at Warstone, for a shilling 
each. These- handed round, made speaker and 
audience better acquainted — the true secret of all 
popular village lecturing ; and the satisfaction af- 
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forded, besides the frequent borrowings for other 
village schools, gives the hope that they may be 
of further use if they are now inserted. My 
next chapter will therefore be devoted to the 
first of my Lectures — "On Dress/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

LECTURE ON DRESS. 

My subject will doubtless strike some of my 
hearers as being strangely chosen; it may be 
deemed idle and unprofitable, but, if we reflect 
for a moment how important a matter dress is, 
or, I should say, how important we make it, how 
great a proportion of our income it consumes, and 
of what moment we make the shade of a ribbon, 
or the texture of a cloth, we shall see at once 
that dress is not nearly so insignificant a subject 
as may at first sight appear. The various arti- 
cles it comprises, are they not the main objects 
of merchandise? What fortunes are made by 
the national interchanges of cotton, wool, and 
silk, I need not tell you. 
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I now propose to trace through the history of 
our own country, the many striking incidents 
and extraordinary rules to which the eccentri- 
cities and follies of fashion have given rise. 

John Ball, commonly called the " crazy priest 
of Kent," in Edward I.'s time, intended to repre- 
hend the common fault of judging a person from 
his dress, by constantly saying, — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Where was then the gentleman P " 

None of us would be the worse if we oftener 
bore this in mind. And now to begin from the 
beginning. 

The earliest allusion to dress that we find in 
the history of England is in the description of 
Great Britain previous to the invasion of Julius 
Caesar, fifty-four years before Christ. Nothing 
more exemplifies the strong love of dress, firmly 
implanted in all minds, even of the most savage 
and uneducated, than the words of an historian 
relative to that period : — " In those days they 
had no clothes, except the skins of the animals 
they killed in the chase ; for hunting was their 
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chief employment. . . . They could neither write, 
nor read, nor sew, nor weave. . . . They however 
loved to make themselves fine ; so they used to 
paint their skins in patterns with woady a plant 
that produces a blue dye." 

We may suppose that they gradually improved 
their taste and material, as the next mention 
of attire is in the reign of Alfred the Great, 
871 years after Christ. Then the people wore 
wobllen clothes, some few of the rich had linen, 
and the skins were used only for bedding. 

The oldest kind of cloth was a sort of plaid, 
such as we see in the Scotch tartans of this day. 
Well therefore may the Highlanders be proud of 
the antiquity of their " tartans " and " plaids '' 
and " kilts." This costume of Alfred at first con- 
sisted of one large piece of cloth thrown loosely 
round the body; but the comfort of having 
clothes made to fit the body and cover the limbs 
was soon discovered. 

The goldsmith's art was brought to great per- 
fection under Alfred, who had an extraordinary 
genius for all mechanical pursuits, as well as the 
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fine arts. A hundred and fifty years ago a very 
curious ornament, supposed to have been worn 
by the King, was dug up. It is a thin plate of 
gold, beautifully engraved with various figures; 
round it this inscription in Saxon characters : — 
"Alfred commanded me to be made." The 
dresses of that period had no pockets, but the 
upper dress, or tunic, was made very wide and 
loose, being the original of the smock-frock of the 
present day, except that it was bound round the 
waist by a belt, so that things were carried in the 
folds of the dress that hung over the belt. These 
tunics usually came no lower than the knee ; only 
kings and nobles wore them down to the feet. 

When William the Conqueror invaded England, 
with all his attendant nobles, they brought with 
them a most extravagant love of finpry, and were 
followed by numerous French tailors and workers 
in cloth, so that as great a revolution was created 
in dress as in the rule of the kingdom. On his 
marriage with his cousin Matilda of Elanders, 
their mantles, garnished with jewels, were of such 
splendour that they were considered worthy of 
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preservation in the cathedral of Bayeux (Nor- 
mandy). 

Of the costume of that time we have a most 
correct knowledge, as Matilda, during the inva- 
sion of England by William, employed her soli- 
tude, assisted by her ladies, in embroidering the 
famed Bayeux Tapestry. It is a piece of canvas 
19 inches broad, but 67 yards long, on which 
is embroidered the history of the Conquest of 
England by William of Normandy, 1066. In it 
are likenesses of the heroes of the time, with 
several hundred figures of horses, birds, beasts, 
trees, and castles, each in its proper colour ; from 
it we learn the taste of the men for bracelets, 
rings, and gold fringes, as also for flowers and 
birds tattooed on their arms. 

Passing over the intermediate reign until we 
come to Henry I., we are told that dress caused 
the death of his brother Robert of Normandy, in 
this wise : — *' King Henry, on a festival day, put- 
ting on a new scarlet cloak, the hood being too 
tight was torn in putting it over his head; on 
which the King said, ' My brother Robert has a 
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smaller head than I have ; let him have this gar- 
ment.' The cloak was accordingly taken to the 
Duke, but the torn place not having been sewn 
up, he discovered it, and asked if any man had 
worn it before ; and being told the circumstance, 
he considered it as a deep affront, and exclaimed, 
* Now I perceive that I have lived too long, since 
my brother clothes me like an almsman, in his 
cast-off rent garments ;' he then refused to take 
any nourishment, and died in consequence :" so 
says the old historian Holinshed. 

By this time, fashion in dress had got to such 
extremes, that the Archbishop Anselm thought it 
necessary to preach against the long hair and 
curls, with such success that the ladies abso- 
lutely cut off their locks in church. He was less 
fortunate with the gentlemen, who, in spite of all 
his threatenings, continued to wear the points of 
their shoes so enormously long, that they were 
obliged to have a chain from the end of the toe 
fastened to the knee ; the gentry fastened theirs 
with chains of silver or silver gilt ; others used 
laces. This mania lasted till the year 1467, when 
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by Edward IV. it was prohibited, under a pe- 
nalty of twenty shillings, and the pain of cursing 
by the clergy. This was a very odd fashion, and 
as oddly abolished. 

The famed Thomas a Becket, who flourished 
under Henry II., was especially noted for his 
love of expensive dress. Of this the King was well 
aware, and reproved him for it in this manner. 
One day, while they were riding together in the 
streets of London, they met a poor beggar shi- 
vering with cold. The King made the observa- 
tion that it would be a good deed to give that 
poor man a warm coat. The Chancellor agreed, 
and added, " You do well. Sir, in thinking of 
such a good action." " Then he shall have one 
presently," said the King; and seizing on the 
Chancellor's cloak, which was of scarlet, lined 
with ermine, he tried to pull it off. The Chan- 
cellor, not hking to part with it, held it fast, and 
the King and he were near pulling each other 
off their horses in the scuffle. At last, Becket 
letting the cloak go, the King gave it to the beg- 
gar, who was alike surprised, we may be sure, at 
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such a scene and such a gift. Afterwards, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Becket, to obtain the 
reputation of great sanctity, renounced his gay 
attire, wearing sackcloth next his skin, changing 
it only when full of dirt and vermin. 

There is a story told of St. Martin, who lived 
in 374, which forms a strong contrast with the 
one just quoted. Riding out one very cold day, 
he also met a beggar shivering with cold ; he had 
no money with him, so with his sword he divided 
his own cloak, giving half to the beggar. This is 
a favourite incident with painters, so that in Italy 
there are many beautiful pictures of it : the best I 
have seen is of mosaic, in St. Peter's at Rome. In 
Henry's time the cloaks were worn so long that 
they swept the ground, and the sleeves came quite 
over the hands, so that the wearer could scarcely 
use them or walk ; the King seeing the folly of 
this, adopted a short cloak of French fashion, so 
he obtained the surname of * Curtmantle.' 

Richard I. was too warlike to waste much 
thought on dress ; I therefore stop at his reign 
only to explain the origin of coats-of-arms. He 
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it was who, from mistaken zeal, first made cru- 
sading so exciting and universal. Before start- 
ing for these wars, each knight adopted the 
crest on his helmet and device on his shield he 
liked best : the sons of those who had fought in 
the Holy Land, had a pride in adopting the de- 
vices of their fathers, and thus coats-of-arms be- 
came general. He made a law prohibiting his sub- 
jects from riding in coaches, '' lest they should 
become effeminate." John, who succeeded him, 
was of very different taste and character : he was 
accounted the greatest fop in all Europe. To sup- 
ply his gloves, adorned with precious stones, as 
also his mantles and sword-belts, he took bribes 
from his nobles and levied fines on the Church. 

His queen, Isabella, must have been brought up 
in a very different style, as the wardrobe provided 
at her marriage consisted of tliree cloaks of fine 
linen, one of scarlet cloth, and one grey pelisse, 
costing in all one pound twelve shillings and 
fourpence. His son and successor, Henry UI., 
inherited all his father's foppishness, but with 
greater liberality, as on the occasion of his mar- 
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riage he dispensed with a most lavish hand to the 
ladies in waiting, satin, velvet, cloth-of-gold, and 
fur. He first invented a chaplet of gold and jewels 
of the value of thirty thousand pounds, an enor- 
mous sum if reckoned according to our money ; 
in fact, he spent so much that he soon after peti- 
tioned the Lords for a thirtieth of his subjects' 
property, which was at once refused. An historian 
desmbing the ladies' dress of that time, compares 
them to "peacocks and pies, which delight in 
feathers of various colours ; so do our Court ladies. 
The pies have long tails that trail in the dirt, but 
the ladies make their tails a thousand times longer 
than the pies and peacocks." The cure for small- 
pox was at this time supposed to be perfected by 
the patient being enveloped in scarlet cloth ; the 
bed-hangings and furniture of the room being of 
the same colour, prevented any marks of the dis- 
ease remaining. 

Edward's successor, Richard II., studied to in- 
crease his great beauty by dress ; that he suc- 
ceeded must (judging by our ideas) be con- 
sidered doubtful, as the fashions of his times are 
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described as more costly and absurd than in any 
previous reign. A fine gentleman did not think 
himself dressed, unless his clothes were literally 
made of patchwork ; one sleeve, for instance, was 
blue, the other green ; one stocking red, and the 
other white ; a boot on one foot, a shoe on the 
other : they not only wore many colours, but had 
a great variety of clothes. A Sir John Arundel 
was famed for having fifty-two suits of gold tissue. 
Richard's Queen, Anne of Bohemia, astonished 
her subjects greatly by wearing the head-dress of 
the ladies of Bohemia and Hungary : a c^p at 
least two feet in height and as many in width, 
the foundation made of wire and paste-board 
like a wide-spreading mitre ; over this was ex- 
tended some glittering tissue or gauze. Mon- 
strous and outrageous were the homed caps that 
reared their heads in England directly the Royal 
Bride appeared in one ; these formidable novelties 
expanded their wings on every side, till at church 
or procession the diminished heads of lords and 
knights were eclipsed by their ambitious part- 
ners. Thus, once more calling forth denunciations 
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from the pulpit, Queen Anne made some com- 
pensation for these follies by introducing pins 
similar to those we use. Till then, little ivory 
pins were general, having been invented during 
the Roman Empire— a fact proved by finding 
several in ancient graves that had been used in 
arranging the clothes of the dead, so that it is 
great ignorance in those chroniclers who say that 
up to Anne's time ladies fastened their clothes 
with skewers. She also introduced side-saddles, 
such as are still used in many parts of Italy — a 
kind of bench or chair with a hanging step 
whereon both feet rest. King Richard revived 
the shoes with pointed toes, having them fast- 
ened to his knees with chains of gold ; one coat, 
adorned vnth precious stones, was valued at thirty 
thousand marks or £20,000. He was equally 
extravagant in other respects, as he daily enter- 
tained six thousand people, most of them indi- 
gent poor, and had three hundred people employed 
in his kitchen. The Queen had the same number 
to attend on her. It is some slight comfort to 
find that however absurd our countrymen have 
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seemed, others have exceeded them. The Queen 
of Bavaria, Isabella, adopted the head-dress I 
have just described to that extreme degree, that 
the door- ways of some of her palaces were obliged 
to be made higher and wider to allow her to pass 
through them : some ladies fastened two great 
projecting towers of rolled lawn and ribbon on 
their heads, which looked hke great horns ; some 
were like steeples, with long streamers hanging 
from the top ; others were so broad and high 
that the head looked like a loaded waggon. In 
England there was also a taste for immoderately 
large sleeves, ending in a large pouch which an- 
swered the purpose of a pocket, but this was too 
awkward to last, so bags were hung from the 
girdle instead. The labourers and poor people 
were forbidden to wear anything but coarse flan- 
nel and fustian clothes with linen girdles. On 
one occasion Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., 
appeared at Court in a blue satin robe full of 
eyelet holes ; from each eyelet hole hung a needle 
and thread; this was intended to indicate how 
much his vilifiers had slandered him to his Royal 
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Sire. Why needles and thread should point out 
such an inference seems enigmatical, but is ex- 
plained thus: — There is a quaint old custom 
founded by Robert de Eglesfield, still in use (or 
was recently) at Oxford, Queen's College, on 
New Year's-day, when the Bursar or Treasurer 
presents to each of the members of the College 
a needle and thread, saying, ''Take this and 
be thrifty." The Prince therefore, to show 
that industry, not rebeUion, had occupied his 
thoughts, wore all the needles he had ever re- 
ceived from his Bursar : his idea succeedGd. Not 
the least strange of this Prince's whims is the 
fact that on the occasion of his marriage with 
Katherine of France, he wore a magnificent suit 
of burnished armour ; but instead of a plume his 
helmet displayed a fox's head ornamented with 
precious stones. About this time the factions of 
York and Lancaster adopted the red and white 
roses as their respective emblems ; a fiery dis- 
pute arose in the Temple Gardens between the 
Duke of Somerset and the Earl of Warwick, 
when Somerset, anxious to know which side of 
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the quarrel the bystanders took, plucked a red 
rose — Warwick a white one — each calling on 
every man present to choose his party by taking 
a white or red rose, little imagining that the fac- 
tion of the roses would end in the extinction of 
the Royal line and name of Plantagenet. To 
Henry succeeded Edward IV., whose costume is 
described as being so tight that fine gentlemen 
must have resembled animals more than living 
men : their shoulders were stuffed out to make 
them look broad, and the waist was pinched 
in as much as possible with a tight jacket not 
much longer than a waistcoat. Edward wore 
sleeves of such an enormous length, that he used 
to tie them behind his back when he walked out 
^o avoid falUng over them ; the fashion of long 
shoes was attacked with renewed violence. Laws 
were made, and the clergy preached against it; 
but in vain : not until after the succeeding reign 
of Richard HI. did a contrary extreme become 
the mode : then all the dandies looked gouty, for 
they wore cloth or velvet shoes so very broad, 
that their feet looked like spades or platters; a 
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law was therefore made limiting the width to 
six inches across the toes. I must mention one 
incident of Edward's reign : at the funeral of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, the Duke of Lor- 
raine considered he paid the most extraordinary 
respect to his memory by wearing his beard co- 
vered with leaf gold. I find it almost impossible 
to avoid straying into other countries, though, 
as I promised, my remarks and anecdotes are 
intended principally for English costume. In 
Henry VII.'s time is nothing worthy cf remark, 
unless it be the economy of his Queen, Elizabeth 
of York, who, in the early period of her reign, 
deeply in debt for the expensive dressing of her- 
self and attendants, atoned for it by wearing 
shoes with tin buckles that cost a shilling, and 
having her dresses mended and turned for four- 
pence each. Now we come to the Monster King 
— monster alike in mind and person — Henry 
Vni., with whose name tliat of Cardinal Wolsey 
is linked so closely in the early part of his reign. 
The evil and revengeful disposition of the Cardi- 
nal is shown in this anecdote :— 

F 3 
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The Duke of Buckingham was holding the ba- 
sin for the King to wash, when it pleased Wol- 
sey to put his hands in also ; the Duke, indignant 
at being made his servant, emptied the basin into 
the Cardinal's shoes, who with a fierce scowl told 
Buckingham that " one day he would sit on his 
skirts." The Duke treating the matter as a joke 
attended the Court in a jerkin, explaining in reply 
to the King's interrogation, that it was to prevent 
the Cardinal executing his threat, for " if he wore 
no skirts they could not be sat upon." By a charge 
of sorcery, Wolsey, however, brought his head to 
the block. The King being a fat burly man, cour- 
tiers stuffed their clothes to look as big as he did, 
but the sleeves were so tight that many had them 
sewn up each time they were put on. When Ka- 
therine his first wife (whom he divorced) died, 
Anne Boleyn gave great offence to the King by 
dressing herself and attendants in yellow, as a sign 
of rejoicing, when he had ordered them to wear 
mourning as he did ; this want of hypocrisy was 
her first offence to the King, who never forgave 
her indelicate triumph, of which her exclamation, 
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" Now I am indeed a Queen," was proof enough. 
Many historians say that " Henry wore white as 
mourning for Anne Boleyn," but as he married 
Jane Seymour the day succeeding Anne's behead- 
ing it is much more likely he meant it as bridal 
attire; white was considered mourning at that 
time for sovereigns in France. On Jane Sey- 
mour's death, the King, to pay her the great- 
est respect, wore black, which he detested as re- 
minding him of death, and an old ballad says, 
" In black were her ladies and black were their 
fans/' I have omitted to say anything of the 
memorable meeting between. Henry and Fran- 
cis I. of Prance, known as the " Field of the 
Cloth of Gold," because its details would be very 
tedious, being, so far as costume is concerned, a 
period of expense rather than singularity. The 
portraits of the last three years of Henry's reign 
have hair of a golden tint; being the fashion, a 
bright yellow powder was much used to produce 
the efiPect. In Queen Mary's reign I find nothing 
worth citing, save an amusing fact that out of 
gratitude to' the Earl of Essex, who was aged and 
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an invalid, he had a patent granted allowing him 
to wear at Court any nightcap or any two of them 
he thought necessary. And now for the renowned 
Queen Bess, of whom I shall find plenty to say. 
Her love of dress amounted to a positive passion; 
it might have acquired a greater degree of impor- 
tance in her mind from her great scarcity of 
clothes when she was a child. Some time after the 
execution of her mother, Anne Boleyn, at the age 
of seventeen, she was noted for the simplicity of 
her attire when she attended Court; doubtless her 
many imprisonments taught her not only the va- 
nity of dress, but the policy of appearing anxious 
to avoid attention and admiration ; certainly her 
taste underwent a marvellous change if we are to 
suppose her disregard of finery voluntary and un- 
biased. Her coronation dress was of necessity 
tolerably quiet, as the exchequer was in a very 
poor state. On the 1st of January, 1560, her silk- 
woman, Mistress Montague, presented her with 
a pair of knit black silk stockings; the Queen, after 
wearing them a few days, was so much pleased, 
that she asked Mrs. Montague from whence 
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she had them, and if she could help her to any 
more. " I made them very carefully on purpose 
only for your Majesty/' said she, "and seeing 
these please you so well, 1 will presently set some 
more in hand." " Do so," replied the Queen, 
"for indeed 1 like silk stockings well, because 
they are pleasant, fine, and dehcate, and hence- 
forth I will wenr no more cloth stockings."— 
Neither did she. These stockings were in imita- 
tion of some made in Spain. EUzabeth revived 
the former laws regarding dress, and commanded 
that no one who had less than one hundred pounds 
a year was to wear satin or damask, or fur of co- 
nies ; none not worth twenty pounds per annum, 
or a capital of two hundred pounds, should wear 
any fur, save lamb, nor cloth above ten shillings 
a yard. The ruffs or frills round the neck were 
worn so large by the Queen that spoons were made 
two feet long to enable her to reach her mouth. 
In 1580, certain grave persons were appointed to 
stand at the gates of the city, armed with shears, 
for ihe purpose of cutting down every ruff that 
was more than a yard in length, and also to shorten 
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stay of the Scotch Ambassador at her Court, her 
Majesty appeared each day in a different costume 
of every civilized country. Such was the Queen's 
love of dress, that her courtiers and attendants 
invariably made her presents of apparel with the 
hope of softening her resentment. The unfortu- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots employed her prison 
hours in working a very elegant headdress of net- 
work, with collar and cuffs to match. These being 
graciously received, she sent another gift of three 
nightcaps, about which Elizabeth demurred, say- 
ing that the acceptance of Mary's gifts had brought 
great jealousies in her council ; at last, however, 
she took them, with this remark to La Motte, the 
French Ambassador : " Tell the Queen of Scots 
that I am older than she is, and when people 
arrive at my age, they take all they can get 
with both hands, and only give with their little 
finger." The Bishop of London preached before 
her, touching on the vanity of decking the body 
too finely ; her Majesty told her ladies that " if 
the pishop held more discourse on such matters, 
she would fit him for heaven, but he should walk 
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thither without a stafiP, and leave his mantle be- 
hind him." The Bishop changed his text, never 
offending in like manner again. 

That the Queen was strongly addicted to fa- 
vouritism, we all know ; the means employed to 
gain that favour were of a most varied kind. Sir 
Walter Raleigh's belongs entirely to my subject, 
" Dress." He was a young man of poor fortunes, 
but of good birth; handsome and courtly by 
nature, he resolved on winning a share of his so- 
vereign's notice and partiality ; he distinguished 
himself by his military talents in Ireland, so that 
Elizabeth made him a captain of her guards. He 
then commenced the business of a courtier. One 
day the Queen's walk was impeded by a very 
miry piece of ground, so that she hesitated how 
she might avoid dirtying her feet. Raleigh was 
in attendance in a fine new plush cloak, on which 
his last moneys were spent ; he hastily stripped it 
off his shoulders and spread it on the ground ; 
the Queen trod lightly on it and made some 
apology for so soiling it, when he declared he 
considered it from henceforth as possessing an 
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the rapiers or swords that exceeded the rule. 
An excess of zeal in these overseers had wellnigh 
produced a war with France, as they stopped the 
French Ambassador, and insisted on a consider- 
able reduction of his sword; he protested, so 
did they, and bloodshed was spared by the inter- 
vention of Lord Seymour, who chanced to pass 
that way. The Ambassador made serious com- 
plaint to the Queen, who, to appease his wounded 
dignity not less than his vanity, greatly censured 
her officers for their lack of discernment, in at- 
tempting to clip such a distinguished person. 
About the same time the Queea received a pre- 
sent from Hungary, much to her taste, — six light 
grey horses with immensely long tails, and manes 
dyed a bright orange. A Mrs. Anne Tumor 
gained great renown by the introduction of French 
yellow starch, which was a great requisite for 
these frills or ruffs. Mrs. Turnor was also known 
as " a wise woman ;" as such she is alluded to in 
Sir Walter Scott's ' Fortunes of Nigel' I sup- 
pose she knew every one's fortune better than her 
own, or she would not have been hung in 1613, 
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for assisting the Countess of Essex to poison Sir 
Thomas Overbury ; all accounts of her agree that 
she wore at her execution one of the largest ruffs 
known ; stiflBy starched, by order of Lord Coke, 
so we may suppose he was no admirer of starch. 
Her death put them quite out of fashion. It was 
no uncommon thing for a gentleman's shirt to cost 
ten pounds, being of cambric elaborately worked. 
One of the Queen's maids of honour. Lady 
Mary Howard, had a velvet dress with a^rich bor- 
der powdered with gold and pearls, which caused 
envy in many, but especially in Elizabeth, who 
thought herself eclipsed by it ; she therefore got 
possession of the dress privately, and putting it 
on, appeared amongst her ladies, asking every 
one how they liked her new fancied suit ? and the 
owner lastly, if it were not made too short and ill- 
becoming? to which the poor lady agreed. "Why, 
then," rejoined the Queen, " if it become not me 
as being too short, it shall never become thee as 
being too fine." Lady Howard, after so sharp a 
rebuke, took especial care the dress never saw the 
light again while the Queen lived. During the 
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Andrew Borde, who to his "Induction to Know- 
ledge" prefixed a naked Englishman, and these 
lines, " I am an Englishman, and naked here I 
stand, musing in mind what raiment I shall 
wear." " Now I will wear this, and now I will 
wear that, and now will I wear I cannot tell what." 
It seems that what was found so pleasant for the 
outside, was deemed efficacious for the inside, 
as powdered coral, diamond dust, and seed pearls 
were considered excellent medicine, and much 
sought after. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SECOND LECTURE ON DRESS. 

Flattering myself that ray recent endeavour 
to blend instruction with amusement was suc- 
cessful, I proceed to lay before you the re- 
maining incidents I have selected from His- 
tory, having reference to my subject, "Dress," 
and I take up my discourse where I left off 
— the reign of James I. The state of his 
purse is shown pretty plainly by the letters he 
wrote to some of his friends when preparing for 
his coronation. From the Earl of Mar he craved 
the loan of a pair of silk stockings, adding, " Ye 
wad na that your king suld appear a scrub on 
sic an occasion ;" from another, he begged some 
silver spoons, and when expecting some Royal 
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visitor he wrote to his chamberlain " to take par- 
ticular care of his best suit of clothes/' His 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, brought with her the 
immense farthingale or hoop, — without which she 
never appeared even on horseback, — as large 
sometimes as a moderate tea-table, so that, as 
seen in her pictures, her hands, when her arms 
were extended to the utmost, could just rest on 
the extreme edge of her hoop ; the inconvenience 
of this absurdity at last exhausted the patience 
of the King, especially as at a Court entertain- 
ment four or five ladies wishing to enter the room 
together had got completely wedged in the pas- 
sage, so that the door was blocked up and few 
beside their majesties saw the play being per- 
formed. So the King published a proclamation 
forbidding hoops to be worn. It was a useless 
trouble, for so long as the Queen wore them every 
one else would, and they continued to increase 
in size till the King's death. The Queen's ap- 
pearance, when hunting, seems worthy of notice — 
mounted on a fat, peaceable, sound steed, with 
a long cream-coloured mane, altogether looking 
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as if it belonged to the breed of cart-horse we 
call Suffolk Punch ; so mounted she wore a mon- 
strous hoop of dark green velvet made with a 
long tight boddice, a grey beaver hat of the 
clerical shape, called a shovel, with a gold band 
and a profusion of fine coloured plumes; this 
formidable hat was mounted on a high head of 
hair hke a perriwig, much curled and frizzled. 
The waist of the dress, trimmed with Brussels 
lace, buff leather gloves, with gauntlet tops, com- 
plete this odd costume. For any good she did, 
she had better have staid at home, as she never 
succeeded in shooting anything w^th her bow and 
arrows excepting the King's favourite hound 
' Jowler.' Her saddle was of red velvet, fringed 
with gold. On the occasion of Anne's funeral, 
the private ladies who followed in procession 
carried twelve yards each of broad-cloth ; each 
Countess sixteen; being in May, their grief 
would seem doubly heavy to bear. Charles I.'s 
reign, disastrous as it was, mmt be hastily passed 
over, there being little change of costume to note, 
except the adoption of cropped hair by those who 
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were on Cromwell's side — hence the epithet 
Round Head. In his reign was the custom of a 
servant wearing his master's crest on his arm, 
not more strictly enforced than protected from 
insult. To give you an example : — A citizen quar- 
relled with some nobleman's servant, who to en- 
sure respect pointed to his sleeve on which the 
crest was — as wan ; the other replied, ^\ he did 
not care for that goose !" for which remark he 
was summoned before the Star Chamber and 
severely fined. Cromwell's followers wore the 
most melancholy faces possible ; the ladies tied 
up their heads as if they had the tooth-ache. 
Charles II/s courtiers had wigs so large as to 
cover the head and shoulders, hanging down 
nearly a yard in length ; even young boys wore 
them. Small credit belongs to the originator of 
that fashion. Many who to earn favour with Crom- 
well had nearly shorn their heads, now wishing 
their treachery towards Royalty to be forgotten, 
rushed into perriwigs, and as the King's hair 
turned grey at an early age, he was very glad to 
encourage the absurdity; wigs therefore flourished " 
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in England for a hundred and twenty-five years. 
His Queen, Catherine of Braganza, came to Eng- 
land most singularly attired : her hair on either 
side formed a pyramid composed of large cannon 
curls, in graduated rows to the waist; all the 
hair was made into side wings, excepting one 
large tress, which was slanted across the forehead 
and made into a knob called a topknot. With the 
largest possible hoop, the ladies imagined their 
beauty to be increased by wearing small patches 
of court-plaister on their cheeks, eight or ten at a 
time. When the Queen's mother died, the ladies 
were ordered to wear their hair plain, and leave 
offspots, in token of respect. In Queen Anne's 
time a lady's politics were known by her patches 
— the Tories patched on the left side, the Whigs 
used the right. I have seen the portrait of a lady 
of her reign, on whose forehead a coach and 
horses was stuck, cut in black plaister. Immense 
green fans were much used as screens from the 
sun, till Jonas Hanway, the principal founder of 
the Marine Society and Magdalen Hospital, re- 
turned from Persia ; he walked out in the streets 
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changed for purple on the death of her brother- 
in-law William, whom she succeeded. In George 
II/s time the large perriwigs were left off, and a 
snug tie-wig adopted. The ladies wore such hoops 
they could hardly go through a moderate-sized 
door- way ; their waists, very long and tightly laced, 
made them look as if they were rising out of a 
tub ; the head dressed very high, the hair drawn 
tight off the face : at their elbows long ruffles 
(like the ears of a poodle dog), which were often 
catching fire at the candles, or dipping into the 
dishes at table : (that rather comes home to us of 
the present fashion, for the chief use of our pre- 
sent wide open sleeves and hanging ribbons seems 
to be an amiable assistance towards wiping our 
plates clean.) Here is a neat ladies' dress about a 
hundred years ago : — " In the first place she had 
on a black silk petticoat trimmed with a red and 
white calico border, and cherry-coloured bodice 
trimmed with blue and silver, a yellow satin apron, 
and a train of dove-coloured silk, brocaded with 
large trees.'' The Queen of George II., Caroline 
of Anspach, had so little pious decency, that to 
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save time she made her chaplain, Whiston, read 
prayers in an adjoining room while her ladies 
dressed her ; now and then they considered it only 
proper to shut the door, so one day he ceased 
reading when the door was closed. The lady of 
the bedchamber very angrily asked him, " Why 
did you stop ? " finding the service no farther ad- 
vanced when she re-opened the Queen's bedroom 
door. "Because, Madam," replied he, "I do 
not choose to whistle the word of God through a 
key-hole/' 

Now that we have come to a period of increased 
interest to us because our immediate ancestors 
then flourished, I mean George Ill/s reign, I find 
my task more difficult than heretofore, because 
there has been so little written on the subject ; 
but who of us does not call to mind the pictured 
stiffs and well-powdered pig-tail of his Majesty, 
or the wonderful hoop of Queen Charlotte ; then 
those short waists, making women look like a 
eep bag width a narrow frill? Let us think 
with comfort how cleanUness has done away 
with many an absurdity — powder, tor instance — 

6 3 
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patches, and (save in a few horrid examples, such 
as Dickens's Mrs. Skewton) paint. Nowadays 
what lady would enjoy a party whose face that 
day was unwashed, or with whose hair comb and 
brush had not that morn made intimate acquaint- 
ance ? And yet when our grandmothers went to a 
court or county ball, many a one had her head 
dressed the preceding day, getting a few hours 
of uneasy rest, bolt upright in a chair, lest her hair, 
drawn up over a tall cushion and powdered like 
a flour-sack, should get disarranged, or the patches 
on her painted cheeks fall off; the work that had 
cost both lady and hair-dresser two or three hours* 
patience and time could not be risked by any 
whims in which soap and water bore a part. 

However, as a more detailed description would 
only be from memory, in which many of my hear- 
ers would recognise their own experiences, or 
rather their grandmothers', I shall merely proceed 
to give you a few remarks from' Mrs. Merrifield's 
" Dress as a Fine Art." She reprehends, in very 
forcible language, the utter ignorance of anatomy 
shown by dress-makers, and those who display 
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their talents in the invention of those highly fas- 
cinating creatures with impossible hands and 
feet in the fashion-books. " What young lady," 
she says, " unacquainted with the proportions of 
the figure, could look on these prints without the 
belief, that a small waist and foot were essential 
elements of beauty? So she goes home from 
the dress-maker's, looks in the glass, and, not 
finding her own waist and foot as small as those 
in the books of fashion, gives her stay-lace an 
extra tightening pull, and regardless of corns, 
squeezes her feet into tight shoes which make 
the instep appear swollen." Then, when the cir- 
culation is impeded by tight shoes, corns exaspe- 
rated to madness, and the germ of consumption 
planted by too thin soles, cheeks paled and nose 
pinked by tight stiff stays, a short person made 
still shorter by being flounced up to the waist, 
or stoutness made stouter by being wrapped up 
in checks the size of window frames ; then, when 
all these pains are taken, what is the result? 
Why, a figure as unlike the figure Nature created 
as light is unlike darkness, and a temper as sharp 
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as a needle, but lacking its probable chance of 
having its point taken off. With Mrs. Merrifield 
let us hope " that the study of form will be noore 
extended ; that it will, in fact, enter into the ge- 
neral scheme of education, and that hereafter we 
may see as much pains bestowed in improving by 
appropriate costume the figure which Nature has 
given us, as we do now in dictating to it by tight 
stays, narrow and high-heeled shoes, and all the 
other deformities of that many-faced monster, 
Fashion. There can be no true beauty without 
health ; and how can we hope to secure health if 
we are ignorant of the true means of promoting it, 
or if we violate its precepts by adopting absurd 
and pernicious fashions ? Surely it is not too much 
to hope that the day will come when the general 
opinion will be, that the best style of dress is that 
which being exactly suited to the climate and the 
individual, is at once modest, quiet, and retiring, 
harmonious in colour and decoration, and of good 
materials; dress-makers will study the human 
from, and shoemakers learn to model the shoe 
upon the true form of the foot." Here let me 
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express a hope that my object in making and 
quoting these few remarks may not be misunder- 
stood ; that I am not supposed to emulate the 
renowned Mrs. Bloomer, and invent a costume. 
No ! I have no ambition of the kind ; no new 
fashion to introduce or brilliant ideas to make 
public ; nor, on the other hand, do I not wish any 
one to feel that indifference to dress displayed by 
old Elwes, the celebrated miser, who, when re- 
proached for his ragged and dirty attire, said, " In 
Bath, where I am known, what does it signify? 
and in London, where no one knows me, why 
should I dress finer than when at home?" I 
would merely try to point out the absurdity of 
extremes, as in times past we read of, and in 
times present, see. Right glad should I be if the 
young girls to whom money is not over-abundant 
would consider, when buying their dresses, that 
plain goodness is better than poor finery ; that 
bright eyes and smiling faces, when trimmed with 
neat hair, good temper, great cleanliness, and 
pleasing modest manners, do much more to take 
a young man's sleep away than they arc aware 
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of; and to those who, in sporting phrase, have 
" bagged their birds,'* a clean fire-side, freshly- 
washed face, and a bit of meat in the cupboard, 
will keep many a husband at home ; when untidy 
smartness would have wasted his hard-earned 
wages, been productive of good to no one, and 
driven him to the public-house. Let us then use 
moderation in dress, as in all the other good gifts 
bestowed on us by the ever-munificent hand of 
God; let us ever bear in mind that to Him we owe 
all the comforts and luxuries comprised in the word 
" dress'' Should we not, therefore, be most care- 
ful to use such gifts without abusing them ? If 
all would agree with me that a cotton gown paid 
for is much more becoming than a silk one owing 
for, there would be many an anxiety spared to 
both buyers and sellers. We are all ready enough 
to advocate the necessity of our drapers selling 
the very best, treating us with the greatest civi- 
lity, and being satisfied with the smallest possible 
profit, yet how seldom do we help them, either 
with ready money or by showing ourselves judges 
of what will really prove to be money's worth. 
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When we are charmed with a person's conver- 
sation, or our hearts warmed by a kind action, 
is our first thought what did he or she wear ? 
When we receive an injury, do we forgive it be- 
cause the perpetrator had a gay dress, or a very 
fine cloth coat on ? No ! at such times dress 
has no importance in our eyes ; it neither increases 
an obligation or lessens an insult. Why, then, 
should it hold too high a place in our minds at 
other times? why should it ever bias our in- 
clination or warp our judgment ? why should it 
ever lead us into debt and dishonour ? 

I should like to take six girls of similar age 
aud good looks, who by service are making ten 
or twelve pounds a year. Suppose they have no 
poor parents whose latter days they could make 
more comfortable, no near relatives whom sick- 
ness or misfortune have given claims to, but that 
without neglecting any palpable duty they have 
this sum to spend on themselves. Let us imagine 
the six receiving their half-year's wages, three 
going to some advertising shop where cheap 
finery is to be had for httle more than the trouble 
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of fetching, if we may believe advertisements, 
and soon getting to the end of their money ; the 
other three buy what they want where good 
articles are sold, choosing their goods as they 
should their husbands, for wear and tear rather 
than show : they have some shillings or it may be 
only pence left, — these go to the bank ; next half- 
year the same; only, as saving begets savings, 
pennies have become shillings : well, when these 
girls are tired of service, and young men begin 
to frequent the street corners where the girls live, 
these same young men having their clothes well 
brushed, and their hair in a high state of curl and 
hair-oil, which of my six girls will get the best, the 
richest husband ? Not those who bring a drawer 
full of faded flowers, ribbons, and necklaces, 
but the girl who can, with her bank-book safe at 
home, walk into a shop and bargain for her table 
and six chairs, as if she had been accustomed to 
spend good round sums of money all her life, and 
could distinguish good wood from the bad wood 
with her eyes shut, spending what change she 
receives at the crockery shop and elsewhere. 
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settling down after all this delightful excitement 
in her cottage, surrounded by comforts, the more 
enjoyable because hardly earned, the greater 
luxuries because paid for, and in due time train- 
ing up her own daughters to walk in her foot- 
steps ; Franklin's motto, " A penny saved is a 
penny got," ever before their minds. 

After this picture one feels sorry to think of 
the other three girls, who marry on love certainly, 
but find that goes no further towards furnishing 
than the faded ribbons. " Well," say they, " we 
are young, wages are good, we won't join a club 
this year, but get our things on trust, paying off 
so much weekly." They find an honest shop- 
keeper who agrees to this ; it stands to reason he 
must charge rather more, because his money lies 
dead so long, and if he is not honest so much the 
worse, they must suffer in silence because they 
are in his books; so they make a false start, 
from which nine couple in ten never retrieve 
themselves. After a short time of mistaken com- 
fort, provisions rise, or work becomes scarce, or, 
worse than all, sickness assails them ; then money 
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is really most precious when to restore husband, 
wife, or children, we are willing to make any 
sacrifice, rush into any expense, procure any deli- 
cacy, hardly heeding the cost, in our intense 
anxiety to see health once more within our home. 
Then comes the time of bitter self-reproach, if we 
have to accuse ourselves of having wasted the 
shilling which bitter necessity has made a pound 
in value ; and when death has robbed us of our 
treasures, what reflection so soothing as to think 
we spared no expense within our means, we did 
all that human aid could do, we have no neglect 
to reproach ourselves with? But with a false 
start in life, what result can arise but such as I 
have depicted? and from what more probable 
cause than great vanity, which, in a too strong 
interest in dress, has led on, imperceptibly, to 
such a lamentable ending ? 

That the first three girls only may prove 
general types of Brentwood girls is my very sin- 
cere wish ; and I inust again repeat how modera- 
tion is the surest path to such a desirable end. 
As to the after-life of want, untidiness, and po- 
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verty of the other three, even when sickness has 
left them, why need I go on to describe it ? All 
can fill up the outline I have so roughly sketched, 
and all may hope fervently to escape a like lot. 

With sincere thanks for your attention, which 
has been more than recompense for the trouble T 
have had, I bring my remarks to an end, remind- 
ing yott of that most exquisite lesson on humility 
in attire : — •' Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow, they toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On the evening of the first Lecture, when I en- 
tered the room with my friends, and saw how 
many were assembled, I half repented my teme- 
rity, but the attention shown to every word soon 
calmed my mind : on the conclusion I was con- 
gratulated on all sides. 

" Ay, that wor a fine story, that wor." 

" I'll tell you what. Mam, that's fit to be put in 
a little book, there's much more nonsense than 
that printed." 

" Now's that joost enough. I'd ha' bin stalled 
wi' more." 

" I reckon there's more to follow another 
night," and so on. 

I little dreamed as I walked " down town " 
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next day, in all the conscious pride of successful 
authorship, what a pin was to be run in the 
wind-bag of my self-conceit. The young man 
who had denounced the Emperor of Russia, per- 
haps fearing a second Richard in the field, had 
informed the treasurer my lecture might amuse 
but was not to be taken as facts. Now, of all 
things the colliers hated most, was the idea of 
being laughed at. Laugh at them, and you lost 
them ; laugh with them, and you gained them. 

With earnest face, as if a change of ministry 
depended on the issue, I was asked, " If it is not 
taking a liberty to seem to doubt you, would 
you give us your authority for such a fact? 
Robert Friar knows you're wrong, he says ; for 
what you stated is not in Goldsmith's History 
of England, and he won't read any other, — and 
if you could put him down, for he 's getting very 
uppish, is Robert Friar." 

So I went home for niy volumes of authorities, 
sent them to him with my compliments, and 
heard next day the members had discussed the 
question, — deciding it in my favour, despite 
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of Goldsmith, and hoping I should go on ; it 
seemed a new idea when I rephed, that I felt 
infinitely obliged to Mr. Friar, inasmuch as he 
impressed the facts on their minds, and I hoped 
in future he would question anything I said. 
General opinion as to his " knowing everything " 
wavered and fell flat when his younger brother 
appeared at church wearing a ring on his un- 
gloved hand, which might have been a baronet's, 
so conspicuous was it; this increased "uppish- 
ness " gave great offence, being " more airs than 
master ever gave hisself :'* so I had a complete 
conquest, my opponent absenting himself from 
subsequent lectures. 

The second part, being nearer to our own 
times, found great favour with all. My girls felt 
personally interested, and the drapers thought 
"a vote of thanks was due from them, and hoped 
my speaking up for them would be practically 
remembered." History Was the popular subject 
for a time ; debating parties argued as to the ne- 
cessity for cutting off Mary Stuart's head, and on 
the comparative good and harm done by Crom- 
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well. Perhaps little gain came from all this, — at 
all events there was no loss. 

Of course, it was treading on ticklish ground 
to attempt abolishing an established usage; I 
never saw so strong an adherence to custom. 
" It alius wor so," was the Goldsmith's mark. 
Now, for years immemorial, the singers passed 
most of Christmas Eve night in going from house 
to house singing, being rewarded with money and 
spiced ale. With discretion, this was all very 
well; but on a wet night the girls of the choir 
tramping miles in the mud, was a relic of bar- 
barism I objected to. Appealing to the mothers 
did no good ; " It alius wor so, and if lasses got 
a bit o' cold why it couldn't be helped." How- 
ever the end came sooner than I had hoped. 

We practised indefatigably, intending to do 
astonishing things on Christmas Day. I had re- 
ceived no end of good intentions about beer, and 
entered the Church pew in a happy security '^f 
mind. To my dismay, instead of the well-filled 
singers' seat, I saw enter, first the organist, a 
remarkably steady, intelligent man; next, the 
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alto, who stared vacantly around, and sat down 
in a crushed limp state I never saw equalled. 
Service ended, 1 went in search of my flock. It 
was the old story, — a pitiable night, the girls 
draggled, got home at daybreak, fit only for bed; 
the men had " kept the cold out " so often they 
were overcome. Of course the people who had 
so feasted them, asked me why I had not " ma- 
naged better than that ?"^ although they had re- 
fused to help me to abolish "an old custom." 

The Curate begged me to be at the vestry 
that afternoon, when he intended expressing the 
annoyance he felt to the delinquents. Poor fel- 
lows ! I was quite sorry for them as they en- 
tered, dull, spiritless, and thoroughly ashamed, 
all, save the exemplary alto, and the organist, to 
whom no blame attached. They bore with meek 
patience the Curate's sharp reproof, although he 
insisted there must be no more " going round " 
on Christmas Eve, on pain of disbanding the 
choir, — an alternative one or two reviving spirits 
near the door proposed accepting forthwith, ra- 
ther than be dictated to ; luckily the Curate was 
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wanted for a christening, so left me to speak my 
mind. 

" Well, men, you've made this anything but a 
merry Christmas for yourselves or me. I feel 
quite ashamed." 

"Nay," said one, "you've no call to feel 
ashaamed." 

" Indeed I have ; because I trusted you, and 
promised for you." 

Charles : " Well, you've hit Us there. I know 
what you're thinking on us all ; and I say, lads, 
this weam't do." 

I, waxing bold because I saw they were soft- 
ening, continued, " Indeed it won't do ; if you 
don't promise the Curate before you leave this 
vestry, to give up going round, I give up teach- 
ing you. Men like you to get drunk ! I shall 
hear of your beating your wives next." 

Here the alto, who for his virtuous example 
in the morning had planted himself conspicuously 
before the others, shuffled away, saying, "It's 
rather waarm here ;" and his companions grinned 
and nudged each other, — " Did ye mind that ?" 

H 
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For the alto, in his softer moments, did so employ 
himself when under the influence of strong drinks, 
and I (incited thereto in confidence by " a mate " 
of his) had long sought a chance of giving him " a 
bat," and here it ofiered. I saw, too, my point 
was gained ; the alto was the scapegoat, and each 
man, in the enormity of his wife-beating, forgot 
his own delinquencies. A whispered consultation 
soon ended in Charles being desired to speak. 

" Well ! we gi' oop ; but mind, it ain't for Par- 
son, — it's for you !" 

" Thank you. But that won't do, the Church 
must always come first in every question, — it's 
Church and State, you know." 

" Ah ! but then you see Brentwood folk doan't 
care what's done i' oother plaaces, wi' us its 
Staate and Choorch." And he looked round for 
the approval of his sentiment conveyed in the 
usual formula, " Ay, lad, that's joost it." 

So this discord ended harmoniously, and the 
Curate, coming back to receive the decision, 
asked them all to his house to tea next evening. 
Instead of celebrating Christmas in the parlour. 
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I invited the choir and their wives also to a 
kitchen party, — supper, songs capitally sung, so 
far as tune and time are concerned, and a dance 
under a perfect grove of mistletoe. 

Just then the ' Messiah' was announced at War- 
stone, partly as amends, and still more as an in- 
centive to practice. I proposed to treat the choir 
thereto. I wish I could have seen the intense en- 
joyment afforded. Spring carts were chartered, 
parties formed, and twenty miles in a sharp frost 
deemed no hindrance. Oh ! the thanks on the next 
practising night ; and the whole affair cost little 
more than a pound. '' It had capped all as had 
ivir been heard afore." " It wor grand, a'most 
too grand at first to bear." One told me, " When 
it caam to * The troompet shall sound,' I wor not 
able to keep my seat ; I stood oop, it seemed as 
day o' joodgement had coom in arnest ; I mun 
ha' gone out if it hed lasted ony longer ; I know 
my hair was up on end, I clapped my hand o' 
my head to feel ;" thereby proving the power of 
imagination as well as music, for the speaker was 
remarkably bald. Altogether I am sure this was 

H2 
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the greatest success of all — an oratorio was new 
to every man. 

The return of our good and kind Rector, in 
health, was the next pleasant event. Greatly to 
his surprise, I had never penetrated in my re- 
searches so far as the workhouse, having an idea 
I could be of no use there, and had plenty to do 
nearer home. It belonged to our parish con- 
jointly with seven others, and was in an adjoining 
hamlet. However, after repeated invitations, it 
was arranged to accompany him next time he 
went to read prayers. Such a lovely walk as I 
had lost hitherto ! Down one hill, up another ; 
through lanes teeming with wild flowers ; by a 
small wood held sacred to foxes, and so rarely 
intruded in, that the birds sang fearlessly to 
passers-by; seeing the pits in full work, — thus 
enjoying God's goodness, and the sight of man's 
industry simultaneously, — and at last having all 
poetry put to flight by arriving at a large gate, 
securely bolted and locked, on which Dante's 
hackneyed, " Ye who enter here leave all hope 
behind," might well have been inscribed; the 
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passing through two wards, one filled with de- 
crepit old men, the other with imbecile women, 
one of whom made a fierce onset on my little 
daughter, because, as I afterwards heard, her 
affliction was in some way connected with a child 
of her own, made me wish I was put in the lanes 
again. I was speedily reassured, when the 
master and mistress appeared and led the way 
to the schoolroom. People with such pleasant, 
confidence-inspiring faces! The welcome they 
received proving my impression correct. It was 
a list of painful histories which they related of 
twelve poor orphans, or worse, — this child's mo- 
ther transported, that boy's father in jail, and 
so on. It was well for these poor outcasts that 
one voice had said, " Suffer little children to come 
unto me," so cheerless did life seem for them. 

"Lessons over, what do they do?" I inquired. 

" They play in the courtyard, it's well walled 
round." 

" Have they any toys allowed for play hours ?" 

" No ! Workhouse Guardians cannot buy 
toys ; quite enough for them to see that they 
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have plenty of food and clothing, and that we 
take care of them." And his wife and he inter- 
changed such pleasant smiles, as showed they 
feared no supervision. And the pale-faced 
crippled boy, who looked on with such eloquent 
eyes, who could scarcely enjoy the walled court- 
yard, what did he wish for most ? 

He could hardlv answer for emotion. "A 
paint-box. How he did wish for a paint-box — 
on rainy days, too !" 

I left, feeling ill at ease as I thought how long I 
had delayed this visit ; but, arrived at home, had 
only to describe " children without toys " to my 
own young ones. Their sympathies were keenly 
aroused at the idea of such privations — so near 
home too ; and such a clothes-basket of spare 
and broken toys was filled, as was sufficient to 
make all happy but the pony who took them to 
the workhouse next day. As for the small parcels 
of snuff, tobacco, and gingerbread, purchased on 
our way, they brought the Uttle shopkeeper into 
a state of bankruptcy in such goods, amazing 
him to that degree, that lest he should imagine 
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them meant for home consumption, I felt obliged 
to explain our mission, thereby securing a bar- 
gain, as he entered into the idea, heartily wish- 
ing us God speed. Arrived at our destination, 
warmly welcomed by master and mistress, more 
so that we were unexpected, we carried our 
basket to the schoolroom, and here met stares 
of bewilderment, which melted into smiles of 
happiness when I begged a holiday. A sixpenny 
paint-box, a new copybook, and a clasp knife 
being presented to our little friend on crutches, 
of whose life there seemed scant hope, as he 
had disease of the hip-joint, the children were 
arranged in a circle, and the basket turned up- 
side down in the midst, and all desired to take 
their choice. A rookery in full conclave is a 
dead calm by comparison ; the toys being doubly 
admired, not only because they were given, but 
that many of the children had never seen any ; 
a headless rabbit playing cymbals, and a three- 
legged donkey, whose head wagged foolishly from 
side to side, were, to the envied possessors, what 
the hundred guinea prizes are to the Art Union 
subscribers. 
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The old men, many of whom had tottered to 
the door, " cuiious to know what such a row was 
about," were next made happy by the tobacco 
and snuff, one only telling me that tea would be 
more acceptable next time, a wish duly attended 
to of course. 

The gingerbread, and an addition of pepper- 
mint-drops, — known as " mints," — was distri- 
buted in the " Silly Ward," where the recipients 
mumbled all kinds of blessings and " ladyships" 
in return, — the saddest sight of all. In vain I 
tried to explain I was not a " ladyship :" — any 
one who gave "spice," the generic term for 
" sweets," must be ; but one poor body took great 
pains to learn my name by heart, repeating it to 
me on subsequent visits in childish glee, and re- 
buking her companions with great unction. 

Returning home, the Rector suggested the 
propriety of calling on a woman who kept a 
small day-school, or she would feel hurt. A few 
little things were tumbling on and off forms, look- 
ing longingly at some " buUs'-eyes" she exposed 
for sale in the window. How she had the heart 
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so to tantalize them I don't know. Unluckily our 
treat to her pupils rewarded her, as we cleared 
her out at the cost of twopence ! 

Forgetting the " country tongue," I asked her, 
" What do you teach the children ?" 

" Ay ?" with a stare of wonder, as if she were 
deaf; so I repeated it. " Ay, what do you say ?' 

Suddenly inspired, I said, " What do you larn 
the barns?" 

" Oh ! now you spea-ak. Whoy, t' A B C, 
Testament, and readin'-made-easy, to be sure." 

This was a term of varied meanings ; for soon 
after our going to Brentwood I said to Stevenson, 
" How sorry I am the Master and that poacher 
fell out to-day !" he replying, " Oh bless you. 
Ma'am, it was nothing. Master only spoke his 
mind, and gave him a bit of ' readin'-made-easy .' " 

Being commissioned by my children to pur- 
chase dolls in quantities that they might give as 
New-year's gifts at the workhouse, I drove to 
Warstone in search of the dear old doll of my 
childhood, whose arms are matches, and who 
wears her hair in formal clumps. The large shops 
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knew her not, but Fortune favoured toe in a 
back street, only the shopkeeper threw me aback 
with " Do you want live eyes or dead ones ?" 
I was forced to own my education in dolls' eyes 
was at the lowest ; he then explained by illusti'a- 
tion " live eyes" were glass, " dead ones" paint, 
and much cheaper, "especially by the dozen." 
We dressed them up consistently in workhouse 
style, blue print, white apron, and grey cloak, to 
the intense joy of their recipients, whom from 
that time we constantly visited, giving an invi- 
tation to the next school feast, which was to be 
unusually grand. 

The Mistress came to me the preceding day 
in great glee; "the Guardians/' pleased with 
the invitation, had ordered her to buy some new 
clothes for " her children," and James Gates had 
mended up the old toys with bis wonderful knife, 
cutting out a new head for a damaged doll, and 
asking her to stand for the likeness. His paint- 
box proved a mine of pleasure, and he begged 
me to accept his paintings, — marvellous flower- 
pots, standing tipsily on coarse blue paper. Her 
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" Master" would march up with his party in good 
time, but James was too weak and lame to walk 
so far. 

On the morrow, when the feast was beginning, 
and I saw a lame lad, whom I had especially in- 
vited, led to a Uttle table expressly planned for 
him, I bethought me again of poor James ; but 
all were so throng (busy) his lot seemed inevit- 
able. My own son Willie had come home with 
his school-fellows, and was in the full swing of 
enjoyment. " Oh, Willie !" I remarked, " how 
kind it would be if you took the pony carriage 
and fetched James Gates." I half repented the 
suggestion, when I saw his eyes sparkle eagerly. 

" Spend my holiday in leaving my friends, 
and driving side by side with a workhouse boy I 
should be ashamed to be seen with! No, in- 
deed. Mamma, you ask too much !" 

" Never mind, my dear boy, stay where you 
are ; but perhaps in Christ's world we may not be 
ashamed to be near him ;" and then in receiving 
my friends I lost sight of Willie and hiSy unmindful 
that a kind neighbour had overheard our dia- 
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logue ; so was the more surprised when presently 
he came to me, — 

" Will you walk with me this way ? I have such 
a pretty sight to show you !" 

This was the sight. Opposite to the lame lad 
I have mentioned sat poor James in an easy chair, 
a footstool before him, and all kinds of good 
things on the table ; vsv^ own Willie waiting on 
them, to their enjoyment and his confusion, when 
our neighbour, clapping him on the back, brought 
him up to me for the thanks my full heart could 
not express, saying, " I knew my friend Willie's 
heart was in the right place." 

The day ended, both invalids were driven home 
by the same kind boy, happy beyond thanks, as 
indeed were all the children, two hundred and 
eighty in number. 

Many years have since passed, and I under- 
stood James Gates had died. Greatly to my 
astonishment I heard lately that he rallied, and 
by dint of application, although a cripple for life, 
fitted himself to be a teacher in a charity school, 
under the friend who wrote to me about him; 
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tbat he speaks of us often, " as there was not one 
act of kindness he could ever forget when he was 
only a workhouse boy/* 

But I am wandering away from the garden 
scene, so charming it is delightful to recall it. 
This treat had been hitherto held yearly at the 
Rectory, but having more space we took it. I 
wish I could do it justice, as towards evening 
the gardener came to me, in great alarm, — 

" All the colliers in the place were at the gate, 
and he didn't see how he could keep them out." 

" Supposing you open the gates and let them 
in." 

Kind-hearted as he was, that seemed too much : 
" His borders, his flowers, to be trodden down by 
these * rough lads ;' if they were once in, we could 
not put them out, and, with all respect, he left the 
responsibility to me," 

So I coaxed him a little* and at last good-nature 
triumphed; he gave my message, adding our 
united wish that in return they would do no 
damage to the garden. In they rushed, men, 
women, and children; the juvenile portion went 
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to the Intack for games, jumping in sacks, and 
such pastimes as the vast amount of preliminary 
feasting must have rendered extremely painful. 

The band, strengthened by a strong tea, (the 
drum was extremely powerful,) struck up, and 
when space was cleared of forms and tables, 
such a country dance was performed that not all 
the " peasant dances" in all the theatres ever 
licensed, compressed into one, could equal ; the 
real enjoyment in the faces of all (for many of my 
dear friends and guests joined in it heartily), the 
pride of the lookers-on in the " footing it to-and- 
fro" of their own kin, is beyond my pen. 

The setting sun, the rising full moon, flooding 
us with blessings; the magnificent view before 
us ; the grateful smiles on many a withered face, 
when assuring me " her bairns' bairns should 
speak of that feast, — it capped all as village had 
ever seen ;" the gardener, forgetting the dignity 
of his calling and fears, as he headed Sir Roger 
de Coverley, — all these united in forming the best 
" merry-making" I know. Buns, and the rem- 
nant of the feast, were then dispensed liberally. 
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and by ten all had gone home contented. Nor 
must it be supposed it was a treat of mine ; the 
expenses were borne by six. Next day I found 
myself poorer only by £1. 10^. ; and with a grin 
of satisfaction the gardener, after our look round 
together, announced " he believed there was not 
a twig broken, and sward was all the better for 
being so well trodden down." Doubtless this 
contributed to the testimonial form of letter he 
wrote me since ; " he would say with truth he 
had never had a mistress in his service he liked 
so well/* 

Since these happy times he has visited us in 
London, doing more sight-seeing in a week than 
any one else would accomplish in a month. On 
parting I said, " Gardener, I don't think any one 
will believe half you have to tell." 

" No more do I, so I don't intend to say aught." 
I am not sure whether the fact of "young 
master speaking foreign tongues" did not seem 
to " cap all." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It almost seems as if some apology for the fre- 
quent use of the egotistical "I" is necessary, 
but I explained at starting how unavoidable it is. 
The principal farmers were Roman CathoKcs and 
Methodists, in whom was no lack of kindness and 
friendship ; yet all these causes combined to make 
our going doubly welcome as well as requisite, 
and a woman's influence of greater value than 
ordinarily ; but, as I said before, all were willing 
to help me when asked. Of the dear neighbour, 
Willie's admirer, we hold most grateful recollec- 
tion ; the walks to the workhouse were many, 
when he allowed us to empty his purse into his 
pockets, and submitted to be the bearer of mar- 
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bles, skipping-ropes, tobacco, and hosts of accept- 
able things ; to him therefore, to our kind Rector, 
the Curate, our Doctor — from first to last — from 
the highest to the lowest, I am glad to express in 
these poor words, the accumulated gratitude of 
years. 

Only once did the ghost of my old fears rise 
up. Like " Tom Thumb," I made the giant first, 
and then I killed him, I am fain to confess with 
shame. Walking in the middle of the road in a 
lone part, I was terribly startled by a man, whom 
I had not observed, planting himself in my way 
and without the slightest gesture or tone of kind- 
ness, demanding : " Be you the Missis ? I reckon 
ye are, and I've been lookin' out for ye some time 
to speak my mind." An immense bill-sticker's 
brush in his hand, made me think how " knock- 
down" his arguments might be. I looked round 
for help, but in vain ; so " assuming a virtue I 
had not," said courageously, " And now you do 
find me, speak your mind, and let me pass on." 
" Well," replied this terrible collier, " Tm Bill 
Mosley, and it wor my bairns as you sent bits o* 
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dinner and clothes to when my missus wor ta'en 
away wi' fever — awhile sin' ; and it's the Lord'll 
thank yer, for I can't. Good day !" 

One of the most frequent charges brought 
against colliers was (and is) their imprudence ; so 
long as good work lasted, and a man earned about 
thirty shillings a week, to say nothing of what his 
children might be bringing in from various occupa- 
tions, it seemed useless to speak of a rainy day. 
Then, too, the club system, though wonderfully 
kind, and leading to a fraternization of interests 
very beneficial in time of trouble, seemed to me 
rather to increase the heedlessness. Twenty men 
would form a boot club, each man paying a shil- 
ling a week, and taking it in turn to have a pair of 
boots ; the instalment being so easy to pay, the 
sum total was forgotten — a shilling a week seem- 
ing less than a shoemaker's bill of a pound. But 
when an accident happened (thank God they were 
not frequent) from fire-damp, or a fall of coal, the 
allowance from clubs, generous though it was, fell 
terribly short of the accustomed income. To make 
the pence cared more for seemed a very requisite 
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thing; people lectured about savings-banks in vain; 
the nearest was six miles oflF, and the smallest de- 
posit a shilling, nor was interest allowed on less 
than sixteen shillings ; it was Quixotic, therefore, 
to expect many such journeys would be taken. 
The Penny Bank seemed the remedy admirably 
adapted to our wants. I went off to a clergyman 
in the neighbouring village, and begged to know 
how his originated, now so prosperous ; thus be- 
ginning a friendship which lasted for many years. 
Alas ! that Death should have had need of him ! 
He welcomed me warmly, and taught me not only 
then, but ever after by his example, how much 
may be done by energy and goodwill. To his 
wife, of whom the highest praise is, that she was 
indeed his helpmate^ I owed much assistance in 
many a bewilderment. He lent the schoolmaster 
his books, for the labyrinth of figures was too 
much for me, and soon our Penny Bank num- 
bered ninety subscribers. A committee of twelve 
attended in twos, weekly, to receive penny (or 
higher) deposits. When these amounted to six- 
teen shillings, our Rector carried them to the 
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savings-bank ; so the habit of putting by was 
gained at little trouble : the Hall servants and 
children having " Bank Books," gave an example, 
and " pennies" were popular. 

" If you please," said the servant one night, 
" Draper would like to see you ; he can't give 
the message." Draper was the tenant of a very 
small homestead close by, the kind of man one 
imagines to have had his long clothes, like his 
small ones, made of fustian ; no one ever knew 
him dressed in any other material. Shy and 
awkward, newly come, and keeping very much to 
himself, his was the visit I least expected ; how- 
ever, he was shown in, and putting himself in the 
most inconvenient spot near the door, held some 
papers at arm's length. — 

" I reckon I'm troubling you ?" 

" Oh no, I am glad to see you ; won't you sit 
down, Draper?" 

" If it's all the same to you, I'll stand. I am 
troubled in my mind," he continued ; " I hear as 
how some chap has telled you as I don't farm 
well, that I never put no tillage on t' land ; so I 
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just brought bills up my-sen, to show you as I've 
paid eleven pun' for guhanner." Here two strides 
enabled him to lay the guano bills on the table, 
and prove at the same time, by the perfume he 
betrayed, that all the material in question was not 
on the farm. I soon made matters right, gave 
him credit for the amount, and fancied the inter- 
view concluded. I believe now, the " guhanner " 
was a weak invention to give him heart ; certainly 
no one had maligned him to me. 

" Now, yer see," he resumed, blushing and 
pulling imaginary locks of hair oflF at each pause, 
** I'm a thinking as things go straighter where 
there's a woman." 

Here all my instincts were aroused ; it was a 
love story. 

" Yes, I think so too," I said ; " pray sit down." 

" If it's all the same to you, I'll stand," seemed 
Draper's text. " Well, then, I'm bound to get 
a missis, and thowt as I'd like to speak first to 
you ; ye see, woman as keeps house doesn't do 
what's fair about butter and cream. Mayhap a 
wife would." 
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bits o' letters like ain't no use, and time's past 
longer than I meant ; and so yesterday, when I 
went to market, I found Warstone lad had gotten 
her. I think you shall choose next time for me." 

" Very well : you had better have some one 
nearer home, I think, where letters won't be 
wanted ; what do you think of Mrs. White ? she 
will look after butter and cream well." 

" I reckon I'm makin' lots o' fun for you ; but 
if you fancy Mrs. White would fancy me — " But 
Mrs. White would not, and poor dilatory Draper 
still wears the willow. 

It will be seen from this, that sentiment was 
not the ruling passion with us. Grief was very 
vehement and soon spent. Love bowed to cir- 
cumstances in a most practical manner; thus, 
when a widow had buried her dead decently and 
with all decorum, having singers to precede and 
cakes to follow the funeral, her sympathizing 
friends sat down to think of the next best hus- 
band for her. I never heard elsewhere of one 
custom we had. Funerals, no matter of what 
grade, were always led by a dozen or so of the 
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best singers in the village, singing a hymn, given 
out in couplets ; a beautiful idea, I think, and ra- 
ther calculated to soothe the unhappy mourners. 

The funeral over, cakes are sent to all the 
friends and dependants; a large bun, and three 
of those sponge biscuits known as " ladies' 
fingers/' being sealed and addressed to each 
house : to omit this is a great slight. I believe 
Stevenson sent three hundred from our house. 

As I have said, the sorrow of George Thomp- 
son's widow touched me keenly, so I was rather 
taken aback, a month after, on speaking with her 
friends of her lone life, to hear " She did think o' 
selling off bits 0' furniture and going back to her 
mother's, but we all advised her not ; we said, 
wi t'house ready and all comfortable like, thou'st 
much likelier to get another husband ; and happen 
she will soon." 

A small farmer with his family had just entered 
on one of our farms, when a violent inflammation 
on the chest carried him off. Every one's sym- 
pathy was aroused : Stevenson told me with tears 
" that to see Mrs. Tomkins taking on as she did, 

I 
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was awful, scratching out her black hair by hand- 
fuls, fine hair as it was, too." My husband was 
not less concerned, and besought me to collect all 
I could of mourning for this unhappy woman. 
Within a month of the funeral, she came to see 
me, looking wretched indeed, but, repudiating 
sympathy, began her grievances. — " Her master 
was dead, she supposed it was all right, but so 
long as she lived she could never forgive the 
Doctor." 

" Oh ! dont think so, Mrs. Tomkins ; I know he 
was anxious to save your husband, and did all 
man could do." 

" Oh ! it's not that ! I beUeve as true as I 
stand here, he knew Tomkins was bound to die 
when he came in the morning, yet he ordered 
two dozen leeches to be clapped on direct, and 
they sixpence each ; however, I only got one dozen, 
but that's six shillings wasted as might have been 
saved, for he died at four o'clock. I'll never forgive 
Doctor for that, — ^leeches sixpence each, too," she 
muttered, really to my disgust. " And my lad 
must needs go an' order buryin' cakes at War- 
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stone, and my lass had ordered them at another 
shop, as if! wanted two lots of cakes indeed, and 
them leeches to pay for ; so I said we mun bide 
our time, happen some one else '11 die ; and luckily 
Nancy Jones' bairn did, and she said she didn't 
mind cakes being a bit stale if I took a trifle off 
the bill, so we saved that; but there's alius 
them leeches wasted." I only forgave her when 
she packed up and went to hve at Warstone. 

The Curate's celibacy was a fruitful theme of 
discourse ; but whom could he marry, when the 
eligible ladies were so few ? One was mentioned 
as a positive duty ; an idea I was sure he would 
not concur in. 

" Supposing he does not like her?" I ventured 
to suggest. 

" Oh, that does not matter ; besides mayhap 
he would ; and if not, it can't be helped. You 
see, there's no one else for him to marry ; and it 
would never do for him to bring home a stranger 
as we did not know, and mightn't like." 

The first year of my mourning met with un- 
wonted sympathy and silence; but as a second 

I 2 
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went on, curiosity was awakened ; and when a 
third began, all speculations as to its duration 
and my intentions were cut short, " as a law had 
been made which hindered Missis from marrying 
again unless she went to Erance/' for which dis- 
covery I felt thankful. Within our own doors 
there ran a perpetual '* course" of love, true and 
false, — as " followers" in moderation were al- 
lowed ; of course this was easy enough when we 
knew who they were, and was attended with no 
risk to ourselves ; consequently, in three years we 
had eight changes in our servants, that number 
having married off. I thought it increased our 
patriarchal character ; my husband had com- 
plained terribly of the encouragement I gave to 
such affairs, that we no sooner trained our servants 
to our ways than we lost them, as if any one would 
have married the sooner for the accustomed gifts, 
the wedding dinner and a set of tea-things. Our 
maids were comely and apt, the young coUiers 
gallant, so many a " spurrins" went from our 
house. The derivation of that word, for being 
asked in church, who knows ? Not I. 
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Another marriage custom was the throwing 
of coppers to the expectant crowd, composed 
principally of juveniles, as " confetti" would be 
thrown in some parts of Italy. The Mistress of 
the Warstone Servants' Office told me seriously 
she had only to say how quickly servants mar- 
ried off, and she had applicants in abundance for 
our service. Presently our lovers found the way to 
propitiate " Master,'' invariably becoming our cot- 
tage tenants, so the " Master's" interests merged 
in the landlord's ; and he added many a comfort to 
their homes for " auld lang syne ;" his fixing, 
unasked, hooks in the ceiling for bacon, established 
his reputation as an architect. Calling in one of 
these said houses, the wife sobbed piteously as 
she spoke of him, — 

" If 1 could but have known as it was his lasjt 
visit here, only two days before he died, and he so 
pleasant and agreeable about the new chimney- 
pots, and mending the pigstye for Joseph, — if I 
had but known," and she took up her sorrow and 
apron once more, " I might just as well have 
asked for a new flooring to the kitchen ; I believe 
I'd have got it too, he was so pleasant." 
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When our mental culture had arrived at such 
a high pressure as Essays, there seemed no know- 
ing where we should stop ; and every itinerant 
showman or lecturer paid us a visit. " Mr. Ca- 
meron" was anxious to see me. 

"Who was he?" 

According to his prospectus he was a man who 
lived but to teach others ; to rejfine our minds by 
unfolding the beauties of poetry; elevate our 
hearts by tuning our morals up to concert pitch ; 
to substitute the ideal for the real. These were 
small items of the lecture he wished to give in 
my music room, and the benefits all who heard 
him should receive. 

I was indisposed, but what of that? "The 
Duchess of Sutherland had thrown open her 
whole house to him, and should I, an equally 
noble-hearted woman, refuse one room ? Oh no ! 
and reserved seats only threepence !" 

Whether his flattery or pertinacity affected me 
most I won't say, but I assented, and sent to offer 
my neighbours tickets. The hour, the audience 
came ; but Mr. Cameron, who had dined mean- 
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while, somewhat inconsistently applied such op- 
probrious epithets to colliers as a body on his way 
up the street, that my friends who had passed 
him arrived in ecstasies. 

" But where is he, Stevenson ?" I asked im- 
patiently, as that officer entered, all smiles, to 
dismiss the audience. 

'' I found him in the kennel fighting with some 
boys, too drunk to pick hisself up ; so I've just 
popped him in the lock-up." Then came some un- 
dertoned explanations to my friends, of which I 
caught, " Lads rather rough — tailor's with him 
now — hadn't no change." Next morning Mr. Ca- 
meron was found to have squeezed himself marvel- 
lously through a very small window, and was lost to 
us for ever ; but wandering philanthropists fell ter- 
ribly in Brentwood estimation, so I applied to those 
of my neighbours — clergymen — who had time to 
devote to lecturing. One gave us an interest- 
ing discourse on Gardening. Another, fresh from 
Oxford, two on Astronomy; if he could have 
doubted their being of interest, he was more 
than convinced, when as he left the room the 
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Blacksmith of the pits stopped him to com- 
pare notes on, and gain information as to, the 
best method of computing an eclipse. I was 
very proud of that, because I saw that my friend 
was induced to doubt the intelligence of our 
colliers. Having remarked on the rough man- 
ner in which they accosted me, I could easily 
imagine the startling eflFect the general style of 
manners would have on any one so accustomed 
to refinement, and so refined in mind as he was. 
To make way on the pavement for me, was an 
act of grace rarely accorded ; I as often stepped 
aside as any one else, nor had cause to dispute 
*'men being the ruder sex/' nevertheless, the 
more I knew them, the better I understood and 
liked my neighbours, in which this aforesaid 
friend in time concurred, being constantly sur- 
prised by their intelligence. I remember his ask- 
ing me if I could assign any reason why these 
men should in this respect be so superior to the 
agricultural classes of the South ? I thought then, 
as I do now, that to a natural quickness of cha- 
racter the custom of working in bodies keeps up 
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that constant interchange of ideas and knowledge 
which is of such material benefit ; if an idea strikes 
a man at the plough, it is ephemeral because he 
is alone; but if a collier "strikes a light," he 
shares it with his mates, and so preserves it. I 
do not pretend to say all were astute, sober, and 
witty ; we owned many terrible scamps : but, as 
in a garden, the weeds are taken as a matter of 
course, and the flowers alone draw forth com- 
ment, so have I endeavoured to testify to the 
good qualities of the Brentwood Blossoms. 

Mr. Robert Baker, the Inspector of Fac- 
tories (than whom a stronger help in time of 
need could not be,) read us " It's nobbut, and 
niver heed " — since published. Every hour 
drawn from the public-houses I deemed a step 
towards the improvement in mind, means, and 
manners I aimed at; and it was declared that mv 
first question to a new comer in the neigh- 
bourhood was, "Can you give us a lecture?" 
As if in contrast with Mr. Cameron, a very 
learned gentleman offered one on " Gregorian 
Chants;" but unluckily he was so much above 

I 3 
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his audience, that it acted as a soporific to the 
majority. The Rector of an adjoining village 
amused me immensely. He had really enjoyed 
the lecture, and meeting a parishioner whom he 
considered above his fellows, said, " How was it 
you did not hear Mr. Wall on Gregorian Chants ?" 
" Bless you. Sir, I know as much now as ever I 
want to know about old Gregory's chanting '' — 
Gregory being the surname of my friend's parish 
clerk ! To this succeeded one on '' Optics." 
I did not hear it ; but was startled next day by 
one servant speaking for the rest : " They could 
not stand any more such evenings. No one 
made out what Hoptics was, and no one wanted 
to, neither ; there had been nothing to laugh at 
once." Then I applied to the kind friend who 
had helped me with the bank. " He had no time 
to write, but would read something of mine." 
So being anxious to secure him in any way, as 
also to dispel the gloom which too much learning 
had thrown over the public mind, I emptied out 
" My Rag-Bag." The title at first did not take. 
" There could be nought in it," thinking of it 
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literally, " bat one lad would go because another 
would," and when the evening came, the well- 
warmed, well-lighted room was filled with above 
a hundred and fifty people — considered a first- 
rate audience. Then the most eloquent voice, 
belonging to one whom all present knew to com- 
bine the qualities of a true parish priest with 
those of an accomplished scholar, gave an interest 
to the most simple subjects. He introduced him- 
self as the man accompanying Punch, whose lot 
is to be hidden from the pubUc by a green baize 
— pull the strings of the puppets for their amuse- 
ment, and be forgotten by everybody. The Rag- 
Bag held my puppets, and he had much pleasure 
in setting them before the audience, who were to 
laugh at me, not him. Doubtless I should give 
him something for himself afterwards, perhaps a 
good supper. Making the speaker one with his 
hearers was sure to succeed, and I doubt if Fara- 
day ever secured more attention than did 

"MY RAG-BAG." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE RAG-BAG. 



After reading Dr. Johnson's opinion that " To 
read a newspaper without learning something 
you had not known before is impossible/' has 
it ever occurred to you that if, once or twice 
in our lives, every scrap of knowledge gained 
in the interim could be brought vividly before us, 
how surprised many of us might be to see what 
a strange medley of odd bits, funny bits, and bits 
of all sorts of knowledge we had acquired ; how 
much cleverer some would be than they think 
themselves ; and how much more stupid others ; 
how many a little fact forgotten as soon as learnt 
would start up again ? So mite after mite would 
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be added, till from such small materials a huge 
whole would be constructed ; as from bricks, a 
house. In such a case it seems to me that the 
mind of any one who passes through life with open 
ears and active eyes, may be compared to that well 
known individual a "rag and bone merchant." At 
the close of each day he carefully assorts all he has 
collected, each scrap valueless by itself, acquiring 
value when forming one of many ; and we all know 
how precious the white rags are ; how they are 
kept in a bag by themselves, fetching the highest 
price. Suppose that I have had a turn-out lately 
of my mental rag and bone bag, wherein were 
scraps of everything. A few astronomical facts and 
calculations are the heavy marrow-bones (in Col- 
lege phrase) ; they require a great deal of grinding 
to make them available or profitable, but when 
ground down and judiciously sprinkled over the 
fertile fields of imagination and conversation, what 
a crop is produced ! Some few scraps of history 
are the odds and ends of fustian and corduroy — 
not always pretty to look at, but strong to depend 
on. Bits from novels are the rags of gay painted 
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muslins, that have little wear in them ; and if of 
French novels, won't bear anything like pure soap 
and water, — dirt seems natural to them after 
the bloom is rubbed off. Now, in sorting over 
ray rags, I found a lot of little scraps labelled 
" Derivations of Proverbs and Customs," and it 
seeming a pity to waste anything with an atom 
of use in it, I determined to make pen and ink 
act the part of needle and thread, and beg your 
acceptance of the following bit of patchwork. 

There are in constant use and observance very 
many sayings and doings, for which we have no 
better explanation than " it always was so," or 
" my grandmother often used the saying ;" so we 
go on attaching value or sense where none belongs, 
and overlooking many a poetical origin that once 
known is ever a pleasure. As an example — the 
daisy — the day's eye ; can anything be more 
charming than that? awakening such pleasant 
memories of bright spring mornings — birds and 
blossoms vieing with each other in offering to 
heaven the incense of grateful songs and dewy 
tears ; when the heart of man as he goes to 
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his day's labour, gathers strength and courage 
from the beauties of nature, so lavishly scattered 
around ! No one ever pauses in reading Robin- 
son Crusoe to ask where the second footprint was 
of the mysterious savage, whose impress so asto- 
nished him. Perhaps no one cares to think it 
rather beyond probability that dear Cinderella 
could dance gracefully in glass slippers. I con- 
fess to being very glad to find this little explana- 
tion of the circumstance. When Cinderella hved 
— I mean when she was written, there was a law 
in France that those only of royal blood should 
wear slippers of sable, for which the French word 
is vair ; and as verre is glass, the mistake in trans- 
lation easily arose ; and that most incomparable 
of godmothers has not had the credit due to her, 
for raising our favourite to the rank of a Royal 
Princess. If I could imagine any of my hearers 
belonged to that unlucky race known as hen- 
pecked husbands, I should hesitate to read my 
first explanation — " The grey mare is the better 
horse," — but as the man whom the cap best fits 
is the last to try it on, no one can interrupt 
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me who will not, I do hope, at once candidly 
plead guilty to the suspicion. So I proceed fear- 
lessly. 

Once upon a time, a young man chose his wife 
as children often do their books — because the out- 
side was very pretty to look at ; but the wedding- 
ring put on the third finger of the left hand (be- 
cause of an old erroneous opinion that a nerve ran 
from that finger at once to the heart) and the 
honey-moon past (the month after marriage was 
so called because the ancient Britons then drank 
largely of a strong drink made principally from 
honey, called metheglin ; but a royal bridegroom 
drank himself to death the second day, and so the 
custom wore off somewhere about King Alfred's 
time), this young man found to his cost that when 
he married his mistress he found his master ; in 
other words, he had " caught a Tartar ;" — where- 
by hangs a tale ; so your curiosity respecting the 
young man's fate will be stretched. At the close 
of an engagement between some English and 
Tartars, a soldier was seen by his captain strug- 
gling fiercely with a Tartar, and shouting, *' I have 
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caught a Tartar." " Bring him along with you/* 
says the captain. " But he won't come," was the 
answer. *' Then come along yourself without him." 
" Oh ! he won't let me, he is taking me along 
with him." So our young man was caught, when 
he thought he was catching. Well ! when he 
could bear no more, he went to his wife's father 
to insist on his taking his daughter home again. 
" What ! " said he, " have you no other fault to 
find ? truly thou art a happy man to be only as 
thy neighbours, who all submit like sensible men ; 
go home and wear thy chains comfortably ; had I 
known my daughter so near perfection, I should 
have given her only half the dower she brought 
thee." But the young man argued and insisted, 
till, to convince him of his folly, the father gave 
him a large basket of eggs. " Go thy rounds," 
said he, " and in each house where the wife reigns, 
leave an egg ; where the master is master, one of 
these three horses : if thou hast parted with the 
eggs first, keep thy wife ; if with the horses, bring 
her back to me." 

Our hero laughed to think how stale the eggs 
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would be before he got to the last one ; but he 
flattered himself. House after house did he enter, 
when, to his vexation, no one compelled him to 
leave a horse; so after a heavy day's work he 
came to a fine house. One egg and three horses. 
He saw the master and mistress, to whom he told 
his story. " Oh," said she, " your hopes may re- 
vive, for I never even hint a contrary opinion to 
ray husband's. I delight to think him master." 
This the gentleman affirmed with much affec- 
tion. They sat down to supper ; during the re- 
past many little whims on the part of her hus- 
band were cheerfully overlooked or humoured 
by the wife. Our hero therefore went to bed very 
happy indeed. 

Next morning, at an early hour, the horses were 
brought to the door, for each was desirous to 
conclude such an excellent bargain. Alas ! the 
gentleman loved a young black horse ; the lady 
preferred a grey ; each tried to persuade the other. 
" My dear," said he, " be guided by my taste." 
" My love," said she, " be persuaded by me ;" 
but to no purpose. After dark clouds storms 
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generally come, as in this case. Taking her master 
aside, the mistress said, " If the grey does not 
enter the stable, I protest the black shall not :" 
and so, with fair and foul words she gained her 
way, and the husband, pretending to re-examine 
the horses, said, " I now clearly see the grey mare 
is the better horse/' " More see that than one, I 
assure you," said the young man, handing him 
his last egg ; " and I go home content with my 
lot, now I find that the only difference betwixt 
us is, I knew the grey mare was the best horse 
long since; you have only just found it out." 
We may imagine the young man eating * humble 
pie,' when he got home; and his wife, if she 
guessed his day's work, telling him the idea of 
getting rid of her was '' all my eye and Betty 
Martin," or, as is now considered elegant, " Eliza- 
beth Martin ;" so I introduce two more deriva- 
tions. " Humble pie " is of very old date. 

When, in baronial times and halls, one table 
sufficed for masters and men, the placing of the 
salt-cellars ordinarily marked the boundary ; but 
when a deer was killed, the entrails, or ''^umbles," 
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as they were called, being made into a pie, were 
placed on the lower end of the table, so that to 
threaten any one with "humble pie" was a decided 
insult. 

" All my eye and Betty Martin" is said to have 
sprung from a prayer to St. Martin, beginning, 
" Ah mihi et beati Martini ;" and that from fre- 
quent quotation in derision, many years ago, it 
became so corrupted. 

That a " Cockney " means a Londoner we all 
know, but the origin of the term is as absurd as 
heart could wish. It is said, a Londoner being 
taken into the country for the first time, was 
frightened by hearing what he called a horse 
laugh. " Oh," says his host, " the horse does not 
laugh, he neighs." A long time afterwards he 
heard a cock crow. "Do you hear that cock neigh?" 
said he, proud of his knowledge : so every ge- 
nuine Londoner was called a Cockneigh. 

We understand it as rather uncomplimentary to 
tailors, that it takes " nine tailors to make a man," 
whereas the saying reflects credit on them as a 
body. A very poor boy, inspired, like Whitting- 
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ton, with the idea that London and fortune were 
synonymous, made his way up from the country, 
penniless and shoeless ; worn out with his journey, 
he entered the first large building he came to. 
It chanced to be where the Guild of Tailors was 
assembled. To them he made his distress known : 
nine of them gave him a shilHng each ; with this 
capital he acquired, in course of time, a large for- 
tune, and in comuiemoration of his rise, adopted 
as a motto the phrase, " It takes nine tailors to 
make a man." 

As for the signs of public-houses, their present 
absurdities and meanings would more than fill a 
book. I will content myself therefore with a few of 
the most absurd. " The Swan with Two Necks" 
originated in the fact of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don annually making an excursion up the Thames 
to keep up certain privileges, especially in claim- 
ing his Swans, and marking them with two cuts 
or nicks in the beak ; so from this custom of swan- 
hopping the sign has degenerated from the "Swan 
with Two Nicks' to the more astounding " Swan 
with Two Necks.'* " The Goat and Compasses," 
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a corruption of a sign in Cromwell's time, " God 
encompasseth us." "Cross Keys," particularly 
intended for fishermen, as being emblematic of 
Saint Peter, the patron of fishermen ; and lastly, 
the "Bag of Nails," originally the "Bacchana- 
lians." 

One of our most enduring customs, over which 
fashion has never yet cast a shade of disapproba- 
tion, and I trust never will, is that of decking 
our homes at Christmas times with holly. We 
all know the cheering bright aspect thereby given 
to an otherwise dull room ; how in the twilight the 
red berries looking out from among the rich green 
of the leaves surrounding them, sparkle and stand 
out like the good deeds in a man's life, or the big 
plums in the Christmas-day pudding. Yet, I dare 
say, very few ever troubled themselves to inquire 
who first of all bedecked with holly, and why so 
especially at that particular season of the year. 
Let me have then the pleasure of making the cus- 
tom assume a more poetical importance to you, 
from the fact that the Druids first began it. The 
priests of the ancient Britons, believing and teach- 
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ing that the woods were inhabited by numberless 
little sprites (the fairies, in fact, of a later date), it 
was their custom each December, to hang up large 
bunches of greens within each door-way, that 
while the extreme cold lasted, these httle creatures 
might find shelter, repaying the kindness by pro- 
tecting their benefactors through hfe; when milder 
weather and renewed foUage restored their homes, 
these little sprites left their temporary shelter : 
so is clearly explained not only the custom's ori- 
gin, but the present idea that to bum the faded 
greens is sure to bring ill-luck to the house. 

All know the significance attached to the mis- 
tletoe bough, its penalties and pleasures, but I am 
pleased to prove its classical or rather mythological 
antiquity, as it was dedicated to Friga, the Venus 
of the Scandinavians, the Goddess of Love ; hence 
kissing under a branch of it was considered a very 
proper mark of respect by her votaries. Whether 
because it is an old idea it is necessarily a good 
one, I leave my hearers to decide during the next 
Christmas time. 

Now we are so far from our own times, I am 
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reminded to explain the word " Boh." He dare 
not say "Boh to a Goose," is expressive of a 
" sneak ;" though, sixty years before Christ, Boh, 
the son of Odin, was so fierce a barbarian, that 
his name was used as a word of terror by the 
mothers of the time, to frighten their children 
with. I wonder if " Bogie" was related to him ! 

We will now turn from love and fear to food, 
and explain several of our customs of particular 
dishes on particular days. Roast goose on Mi- 
chaelmas Day. Queen Elizabeth, than whom 
no one better knew how to take care of self, was 
dining on this dish when the news of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada was told her, on which 
she was pleased to say roast goose should always 
commemorate her victory. 

What are now called Beef-eaters, were the 
men who, in the reign of her father, Henry VHL, 
used to stand near the sideboard, called by 
the French buffet, so the men were buffetiers. 
Roast beef was such a favourite dish of Charles 
n., that he once called for his sword, and 
knighted a fine loin of beef. " Henceforth," said 
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he, " thou art * Sirloin.'" In his reign the saying 
"Dining with Duke Humphrey" arose, to imply 
going without dinner ; as a poor wit, who used 
to employ the dinner hour in parading St. Paul's, 
being ashamed to own poverty, invariably boasted 
of dining with the Duke, till his friends sifted the 
truth, out. 

Sandwiches were unknown till in George III.'s 
reign, at a party of learned men given by the Earl 
of Sandwich, who first introduced thin slices of 
meat between bread and butter. " The idea was 
so appreciated, it was unanimously agreed the 
dish should take its name from him. 

The ill-hick of sitting down thirteen to dinner, 
is supposed to have originated in our Saviour sit- 
ting down to supper with his twelve disciples. 

Spilling the salt must still be of older origin, as 
I noticed in the print from Leonardo da Vinci's 
celebrated * Last Supper,' the salt-cellar is over- 
turned at Judas's right hand. 

April Fool Day, some say, originated with the 
Jews. Wishing to impress on their children's 
minds the date of Noah's sending out the dove 

K 
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and her immediate return, they used to send 
them on a fruitless errand ; when they came back, 
pointing out the parallel between the cases. 

Who has not been told " Never to look a gift 
horse in the mouth "? Long time ago, in the 
vicinity of Carlisle, two farmers, who had been 
neighbours for many years, and who had lived upon 
very friendly terms, mutually agreed that who-- 
soever died first should leave to the other a valu- 
able consideration. The one was called Martin 
Timson, the other David Deane. David died 
first, and bequeathed to Martin a favourite horse. 
When it was communicated to Martin, he mani- 
fested a great deal of disappointment, and ob- 
served that " he did expect something better than 
an old horse." " Not so old, neither," said the 
party who brought him the information. A dis- 
pute now arose about the age, and it was agreed 
to go the stable and decide the question. Martin 
went up to the horse's head, and in the act of 
opening its mouth to look at its teeth, the horse 
made a snatch and bit his nose ofi*. Mortifica- 
tion in a few hours ensued, and, strange to say, 
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Martin accompanied David to the grave. Hence 
came the saying, " Never look a gift horse in the 
mouth." 

All of us have heard of St. Vitus's Dance, pain- 
ful alike to the beholder and sufferer. * Household 
Words' gives an interesting paper illustrative of 
the superstitions of the Middle Ages, in reference 
more especially to the insane, and people with 
delusions, from which I take the following : — 
" During the season of the ' black plague, or the 
great mortality' that in the year 1348, after 
raging in China and spreading over Asia, made 
its devastating progress through Europe, the peo- 
ple, unwilling to believe either in the visitation 
being the will of God, or that the want of clean- 
liness and fresh air in their dwellings at all in- 
creased their sufferings, chose rather to attribute 
all to the malice of the Jews, a people at that 
time fearfully persecuted and hated. They were 
accused of poisoning the wells, and were tortured 
accordingly, till many were glad to confess to all 
their enemies suggested — bags of poison and 
powdered basilisks — to obtain death. At Stras- 
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bourg two thousand wen*, burnt in their own 
burial-ground ; at Basle all the Jews were shut 
up in wooden buildings, and smothered or burnt. 
No wonder therefore that the few who, escaping 
their bonds, found their way into Lithuania, where 
King Casimir, loving a Jewish Esther, accorded 
them protection, were so weakened physically 
and mentally as to fall easy victims to any mania, 
no matter however absurd or injurious. Dancing 
was the first. Men and women formed a ring, 
shrieking, and calling wildly on St. John the Bap- 
tist, danced till they fell on the ground in epi- 
leptic fits, desiring to be trodden on and kicked 
by the bystanders. Pointed shoes seemed to 
provoke their rage so strongly, that they were 
forbidden at liege, where St. John's dancers were 
alarmingly numerous. A similar lunacy broke 
out in Strasbourg, where the dancers were cared 
for by the town council, and carried to the Chapel 
of St. Vitus, a youthful saint, put to death by 
the Roman. Emperor Diocletian, a.d. 300. Little 
being known of this saint, a legend was invented 
setting forth that he alone was able to cure the 
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dancing plague. The plague however spread, 
and the physicians of the time being unable to 
cure it, made a merit of leaving it to the care of 
the Saint, whose reputation continued a century 
kter, when women went to the chapel to dance 
off the fever that had accumulated in them du- 
ring the last twelve months. But at that time 
the lunacy was near its end, for I need not say 
that it had little in common with the disease 
known as St. Vitus's Dance of the present day. 
Tn its first years it attacked people of all ranks, 
especially those leading sedentary lives, and im- 
pelled them to dance even to death sometimes, 
to dash their brains out against walls, or to 
plunge into rivers." 

Fallacies so painful, yet so absurd, can only 
call forth our sympathy, especially when we bear 
in mind that so recently as George I.'s reign, 
the; touch of the reigning sovereign was consi- 
dered a specific for the Evil — whence it is called 
the King's Evil. 

The excellence of roast pig was first disco- 
vered by the Chinese — an animal at one time 
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held sacred by them. A Mandarin one day left 
his sty, a kind of temple, composed of wood 
and straw, in strict charge of his son, while he 
went out ; the boy, playing with fire, set the stye 
alight ; no help was at hand, and knowing the sa- 
.crilege of his carelessness, he tried to drag the pig 
from out the flame : the pig was dead and roasted, 
so he only burnt his fingers. As pieces of the crisp 
skin stuck thereon, he sucked them ; his hair stood 
on end, so dififerent was the flavour from roast 
dog, his general food, or bird's-nest soup, his 
great delicacy ; he therefore ate the pig and bu- 
ried the bones. His father believed his contrition 
for the fire, and a second time trusted him. Strange 
to say he had another accident, and a third, till 
the Mandarin became suspicious, and in secret 
watched him. He would have fainted at his son*8 
wickedness, but the smell kept him up ; he rushed 
on his son and beat him on the soles of his feet 
without mercy : he then buried the rest of the 
pig. Alas ! for the honour of a Mandarin, his 
tongue too touched his fingers; he understood 
his son's taste, and forgave him. Many were the 
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sties they burnt down, many were the friends to 
whom they confided the discovery. Fires, there- 
fore, became of daily occurrence throughout the 
town; so the judge, fearing the ultimate destruc- 
tion of it, employed spies, who, discovering the 
awful crime, arrested some of the guilty in the 
midst of their feast, took them before the judge 
with half a sacred pig smoking on a dish. So 
long as the dish was covered justice was stern, 
and could not find words strong enough to ex- 
press the punishment due for the offence; but 
when the cover was lifted up, justice, who had 
not dined, grew curious, and then impatient, say- 
ing that he would take time to consider the sen- 
tence ; he ordered all to withdraw, then he too 
tasted and was vanquished. He fined the offen- 
ders, and burnt his own pig-house so often that he 
could no longer punish others for so doing. Find- 
ing the dish rather expensive, he revoked the 
edict which made pigs sacred, and offered a re- 
ward for any cheaper plan of cooking. Some Chi- 
nese youth, talented above his fellows, suggested 
a string before a fire; so the banquet became 
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world-renowned, and a pig4ailed Chinese wrote 
this story. 

It has been said that the man who first ate an 
oyster possessed more than an average share of 
courage. When you hear how much in love he 
was, you will the better understand it ; he was a 
Prince among the very earliest Britons, who loved 
a savage fair one, to no purpose ; he painted him- 
self like every monster you can imagine, wore 
rare rings in his nose, and of an extra size, as 
also two rows of enemies' bones instead of one; 
but to no eflFect, she would not care for him ; so 
in despair he sat on a rock and watched the tides 
ebb away, with such misery in his tattooed coun- 
tenance that an oyster opened its shell to have a 
good look at him. Being the first oyster he had 
ever seen, the Prince thought he would keep it. 
Of course it trapped his forefinger, and only by 
smashing the shell and his finger could he part 
with his prize ; the pain was intense, but he had 
been carefully taught his chief duty to eat his 
enemies, so that he never hesitated, but devoured 
the oyster. Instead of disgust, he seemed frenzied 
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with delight : he danced a variety of dances and 
uttered fearful yells, then darted off to the cave 
of the obdurate damsel, dragged her to the rock, 
and so described the dainty morsel that she sat 
cheerfully with him till the next tide, when for- 
tune favouring him, he caught a second oyster, 
smashed a second ^w^jdx^ and gained his j^r^/ love. 

Modern refinement objects strongly to the epi- 
thet " blackguard," but originally it was a jocular 
name given to the lowest menials of the Court, 
the carriers of coals and wood, turnspits, and la- 
bourers in the scullery, who followed the Court 
in its visitings, and thus originated the term. 

Husband was "house-band," to imply his 
being the support of the house : as proof of this 
the word housewife ; and Lady meant Laff-cen, 
or " Bread-giver," in Alfred's reign. 

The word * shire ' signifies originally, share or 
division ; and *cliff ' is connected with cleft, from 
the appearance of the face of a rock. * Wold ' was 
Saxon for forest, — hence doubtless wood. ' Bite' 
and 'bait' are nearly related. 'Neck' is from * nick- 
en,' to bend; thence also 'knee' and 'knuckle.' 

K 3 
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'Thigh' is the thick part of the leg; and 'calf* is 
a little thigh, as a * calf is a little cow. 

Many animals derive their name from their 
habits and functions. * Horse' is from the Saxon 
'hyrsian/ to obey. * Sheep ' from * sceofan/ to 
shove or drive. * Birds/ from their breadth of 
wing. The word was * bridd/ from 'broaden/ to 
spread abroad. ' Sparrow ' — * spyrrian ' — to 
search. ' Hawk ' — ' havoc' In fact the common 
names of nearly all animals, birds, fishes, trees, 
and fruits, are of Saxon origin. 

'Smith' was applied to all trades which 
called for the use of the hammer. It means 
' smiteth ' or ' beats.' ' Chepe ' is market — hence 
' Cheapside,' ' chapman,' ' cheapen.' The points 
of the compass are four Saxon words — * to dry 
up,' ' to warm,' ' to wet,' ' to be stormy.' Ed- 
ward and Edgar mean 'keeper of his word.* 
Bernard, a ' bear's heart.' ' Mond ' is ' mouth,' so 
Edmond is word of truth. ' William ' 'Wilhelm,' 
very old German^ * gild helme,' from the gilded 
helmets which the German warriors occasionally 
captured from the Romans. 'Ethel' signifies 
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noble. In Naples people are considered unlucky 
whose names have no signification. That a wife 
should be childless is a misfortune at once ex- 
plained should there not be a saint in the ca- 
lendar whose Christian name is similar. * Gee- 
whoa/ applied to horses, is a corrupted remem- 
brance of that furious driver Jehu. * Nincompoop' 
(a foolish fellow), from * non-compos.' 'Cock- 
a-hoop ' (all on the alert), from a game-cock put 
on his mettle, with his liouppe erect. 

Friday is unlucky because it is said the for- 
bidden fruit was first eaten, and that Adam 
and Eve died on that day. ' Go to Bath, and 
get your head shaved,' sprang from two facts, — 
that lunatics were sent there formerly for some 
far-famed waters, and were known conspicuously 
by their shaven heads; beggars, too, thronged 
the town :, so ' go to Bath ' started the modern 
' go to Jericho,' perhaps. 

The lion is the symbol of strength, solitude, 
and power, — is the companion of St. Jerome, as a 
unicorn typifies the purity and innocence of 
St. Justinia ; according to legend, lions dug the 
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grave of Paul the Hermit. The word 'petti- 
fogger ' originates with Milton in his * Prelatical 
Apostasy;' he speaks of *a cloud rather than 
pet y fog of witnesses/ 

When the town-crier calls out, " yes! yes!" 
he merely repeats a corruption of an old French 
word Oyez — Hear ye ! 

The Pope's Bull conies from the French word 
boule^ or seal ; and without the large lead im- 
pression none of the Pope's mandates or edicts 
were ever sent forth. 

The Pawnbroker's Balls are the sign of the 
Lombards, who, in former times, lent money 
largely, displaying three balls of gold. 

The painted poles over the barber's shops 
are rapidly disappearing, but formerly (as now 
throughout Italy) barbers bled instead of doc- 
tors; the pole was the sign of the staff which 
the patient grasped; the red stripe was the 
blood, the white the fillet that bound the arm. 

"Yankee" is from yengeese, as the Indians 
first attempted to call the English in Penn's time. 

'* To send a person to Coventry " is expressive 
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of shunning any one nowadays, and formerly im- 
plied more care than the parties would wish for, 
as, during the Commonwealth war, Cromwell sent 
all his prisoners to Coventry; it being an inland 
town, frustrated any attempt to escape by sea. 

Blankets take their name from three brothers 
of Worcester, who, in Edward I/s reign, Invented 
the article and called it by their own surname. 

Gaining a point " by hook or by crook," is 
complimentary to two leanied judges of Charles 
I/s or II. 's reign, either of whom were considered 
sure to win any case they undertook. 

" Hobson's choice, that or none," springs from 
a noted carrier in King James's time, who made 
his fortune by letting out horses, compelling his 
customers to choose the one next the stable door, 
and no other. 

In some places it is customary to say, " God 
bless you" when any one sneezes, because when 
the sweating sickness carried off so many in the 
sixteenth century, the extreme danger was over 
when the patient began to sneeze violently ; 
thereby causing the friends around to bid God 
bless him. 
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"The custom of ringing the passing bell is 
very ancient : it was rung for two purposes — one, 
to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for 
a soul just departing; the other, to fright away 
the evil spirits who stood at the bed's foot, and 
about the house, ready to seize their prey, or at 
least to molest and terrify the soul in its passage; 
but by the ringing of a bell they were kept aloof. 
Hence perhaps, exclusive of the additional labour, 
was occasioned the high price demanded for toll- 
ing the greater bell of the church, for that being 
louder the evil spirits must go further off; it would 
also procure the deceased a greater number of 
prayers." "At Dewsbury it is the custom to 
toll the passing bell on Christmas Eve, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. This is called the 
Devil's knell, and is intended to signify that 
when Christ was bom the Devil died, — a striking 
though exaggerated way of representing the truth 
that the birth of our Lord gave the death-blow 
to the empire of Satan." 

The Shamrock is said to be worn by the Irish 
on St. Patrick's Day, in memory of the means re- 
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sorted to by him to convert them to Christianity. 
When St. Patrick landed near Wicklow, the na- 
tives were ready to stone him for propounding a 
new faith, and, when he began to explain the 
doctrine of the Trinity, were most reluctant to 
give credit to his words ; he therefore plucked a 
trefoil, or three-leaved grass with one stalk, ex- 
claiming, " Is it not as possible for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, to be in one, as for these 
three leaves to grow upon a single stalk ?" Then 
the Irish, immediately convinced of their error, 
were solemnly baptized by St. Patrick. 

This brings me to the last scrap selected for 
your acceptance ; and it only remains for me, ac- 
cording to custom immemorial, to thank you for 
your attention, to assure you how much plea- 
sure it has afforded me to conduce to your infor- 
mation and amusement ; with the assurance that 
in bidding all who are now present " Good-bye' I 
mean it in its full original meaning, " God be with 

you. 
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The Lecture concluded, I received congratu- 
lations on all sides, heard which story was hked, 
which had " a bit o' foon in it," and best of all,- 
" it wor' a pity it ended so soon ; it wor' rarely 
read out : that wor' a gentleman to speak oop ; 
not as if he'd gotten plooms in t' mouth, like them 
as had had niver no call to preach, moombling 
words out. A lad might as well sit i' chimney 
corner as be bothered wi' listening and hearing 
nought." 

Next day the Blacksmith of the Pits, one of 
those whom I much esteem and correspond with, 
told me his mind thereon. " There was a vein of 
humour pervading the whole, which would have 
atoned for any literary deficiencies; but there 
were none. Most of the stories were repeated in 
the Pits to those who missed them last night. 
Roast-Pig was very popular. You see, Ma^ara, 
after a hard day's work, a man likes something 
amusing, and stories like these are easily carried 
home, even by those who can't read for them- 
selves." He was a good mathematician, astro- 
nomer, fond of gaining information on all sub- 
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jects, and I was able to give him pleasure by 
lending him many books, till then known only 
by hearsay. His enjoyment of Longfellow was 
a treat to us both ; and I am sure we equally en- 
joyed talking the books over. On his marriage 
I sent him Myei-s's delightful "Great Men," and 
subsequently Godwin's " Memorials of Workers," 
a most admirable lecture I was so fortunate as 
to hear admirably given by its author at the 
Kensington Museum ; its publication has enabled 
me to make many welcome gifts : it called forth a 
letter from which I give an extract, as proving 
how much such books please the men I have de- 
scribed. " I am very much pleased with its con- 
tents, showing what may be accomplished by 
application and perseverance. They are noble 
specimens of our race, struggling undaunted 
through great difficulties; how encouraging to 
those about to launch their bark on the ocean of 
life ! I was greatly gratified with some remarks 
of the author, calculated to inspire courage to 
those who in a more humble capacity are also en- 
deavouring for the good of their kind." 
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One more example of kind feeling and appre- 
ciation of it, and I have done. Driving home 
one afternoon, the coachman suggested a short 
cut, down " an Occupation Lane'* (a cul de sac), 
" across some fields and out into the main road/' 
I, quite forgetful of all laws against trespassers, 
assented willingly ; he had just replaced a fence 
in the first field, when a loud shout and louder 
barkings heralded the farmer, with his dogs, on 
whose lands we were. His language was by no 
means flattering : " What business had anybody's 
carriage in his fields ? Did he have meadows on 
purpose for me to drive through ? we shouldn't 
turn back, we couldn't go on." And Britannia's 
attitude and trident are not firmer than was my 
opponent, as he stood, leaning on his pitchfork, 
prongs uppermost. I appealed to his manly feel- 
ings ; said truly, I wished myself anywhere else, 
but, having once lost my way, tried to take a 
short cut to Brentwood. He came close to the 
carriage, took my likeness in a long stare, raised 
his hat and " scratting" his hair, seemed, to use a 
word in great use with us, " stag-na-ated," before 
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his speech could flow. " Be you the mistress of 
Brentwood Hall ? I niver saw your face afore ; 
(and never shall again if I can help it, thought I;) 
but I've heerd tell on ye lots o' times, moastly 
from the poor. I tell thee what, thou'rt right 
welcome across meadows ; nay, I'll go first and 
pull staakes oop mysen ; you see I didn't know 
thee." And shouldering his fork he led the way, 
T might almost say, " thorough bush, thorough 
briar ;" wishing me, on parting, all kinds of good 
wishes. 

And so sped seven years, when illness and 
other reasons made it necessary to bid adieu 
with deep regret to the people who had once 
been my fear and " prejudice ;" and if these, my 
experiences of life amongst the Colliers, raises 
them a whit in the estimation of my readers, and 
repays anything of the justice I owe, then is my 
object in relating them fulfilled. 

Before 1 bring my book to an end, I should 
like to say a few words in earnest and deep feeling 
about the dangers to which Colliers are exposed ; 
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asking iriy readers if it be not a painful fact, 
that these dangers seldom rise to their remem- 
brance, save when some awful colliery accident 
appals them. 

In time of war, whose heart and prayer " goeth 
not forth with our armies" ? Sitting around our 
firesides " when the stormy winds do blow," gre^ 
Dibdin's lines — 

'* Ye gentlemen of England who sit at home at ease. 
How little do ye think upon the dangers of the seas ! " 

come home to us as an un-needed reproach, for we 
do think of those that " go down to the sea in ships, 
and occupy their business in great waters." But 
how scant a proportion are they, who, ordering 
" a good fire, plenty of coals," think how those 
coals have been brought within their reach ! Be- 
cause the risk is ever going on, is it to be forgot- 
ten? Because these men, whose labours are the 
foundation of all comfort, have neither rank or 
fame, shall they be unappreciated? Let those 
who write and read of their roughness, lawless- 
ness, and irreligion (the charges most frequently 
brought against them), be up and doing, helping 
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them to emerge from the shade in which, as a 
body, they now Hve, merely because they are so 
little understood. Live amongst them, to see in 
time of accidents, how virtues, hitherto hidden, 
spring forth ! 

Our mines were too small, and so ably ma- 
naged by our tenant, that I have few " terrific in- 
cidents" to narrate, I thank God. Yet, of course, 
we had some accidents; sometimes coal would 
fall on a man while sitting at work (I say sitting 
advisedly : so most of the coal is worked out, the 
roof being too low to allow any other position), 
crushing and bruising him terribly. Then, how 
his companions flew to his aid ! Not the aid of 
the moment, given under excitement, but the 
lasting benefit of entire support so long as he 
was sick, given with the greater goodwill, be- 
cause, as I often heard, " who knew when he 
might want it his-sen ?" A few mishaps occurred 
from fire-damp, when some particular " oils" were 
deemed infallible, an4 old linen, of which we kept 
a goodly store, was in great request. 

One accident, the only serious one I remem- 
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ber, occasioned the death of two colliers ; it was 
painfully characteristic of the recklessness so coni- 
mon to their calUng, which 1 take to be an ex- 
cess of the essential courage. I am half afraid to 
describe what I feel lamentably ignorant about, 
as I never acquired a greater knowledge of tech- 
nical terms than that ' horses/ * mares/ * throws/ 
'gauls/ are the names of the obstacles to the 
getting of coal, being stones of various kinds and 
sizes, or unexpected appearances of earth, nor did 
I feel so ashamed of myself as I ought to have 
done. A mine-owner told me in confidence, the 
subject was entirely beyond him ; could I at all 
understand coal ? " Only by looking at a piece of 
bacon, and thinking the fat is the earth, the lean 
the seams of coal, which end abruptly, or slant 
down when you least expect it," — a housewifely 
simile, which he found useful. By reason of this 
ignorance I have avoided any account of our coal, 
its quantities or qualities. My duty and interest 
were all with its workers. Since then I might 
have read up the subject ; but what information 
could I give that Smiles has not most eloquently 
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given in his Life of Stephenson ? what statistics 
glean, that have not already appeared in that 
charming article on 'Our Coal Fields/ in the 
Quarterly for December, 1861, which I earnestly 
advise all to read. So, of this accident in ques- 
tion, I shall only repeat what was described to 
me. The men, impatient of delay, would not 
always descend in the truck I went down in, 
but preferred grasping the rope firmly, and 
with one foot in a kind of loop or stirrup, 
being let down. Late on Saturday, two of our 
good hands, quite accustomed to this mode of 
descent, were let down by a mate whose parting 
words were awfully prophetic : " I reckon, lads, 
it's the last time ye'U go down ;" meaning, that 
working hours were over. The drum on which 
the rope was wound, being unfenced on either 
side, allowed the rope to slip off; the jerk pre- 
cipitated the men to the bottom, whence they 
were brought up literally in fragments, and were 
followed to their resting-place by every collier in 
the village, from whose hearts leapt forth such 
sympathy and help to the fatherless and widows. 
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as we may hope would "blot out from the re- 
cording angel's book" many a blurred page. 

If any trait of humour and kindness here re- 
counted remove or lessen prejudice, or if it cause 
men to whom we owe so much, yet of whom we 
take so little note, to be better appreciated, I shall 
have accomplished my purpose, and acknowledged 
what I can never repay, the vast debt of kind- 
ness which I incurred during my " Life amongst 
the CoUiers." 



THE END. 
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